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ABSTRACT 

This report includes content areas consistent with 
t-he major activities and. prograo ccmponents of the National Institute 
for Juvenile Justice -and Delinquency Prevention (NIJJDP). The major 
statutorily-established functions cf NIJJDP ar^ assessed in terms of 
research, evaluation, and program development, information 
development and dissemination, training development and 
implementation, and standards development and inpleroentati-on. The 
prcqrams described address the following areas: O) delinquent 
behavior ai|d the prevention of delinquency; (2) prevention-related 
projects focussing on minority youth and females; (3) the juvenile 
iustic'e system and courts: (4) correct'ions; and (5) alternatives to 
juvenile justice system processing. The appendices contain lists of 
project titles, grant numbers, amounts awarded, project directors', 
and project periods. (Ruthor/HLM) 
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INTRODUCTION 



This report included content areas consistent with the major activities and 
program components of the National Institute for Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention (NIJJDP). The NIJJDP is located within the Office 
Of Juvenile Justice and DeUnquency Prevention (Q JJDP), which is a part of 
the Law Enforoerrfent Assistance Administration (LEA A), within the U.S. 
Department of Justice. 

The major statu torily-establlshed functions of NIJJDP are: 



.L Research, Evaluation amd Progfram Development. 

II. Information Development and Dissemination. \, 

III Training Development and Implementation. ' * . 

IV. Standards Development and Implementation. ' ^ 

This structure of NIJJDP's functions corresponds to the provisions "and mandates 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention (JJDP) Act of 1974, as 
amende^ln 1977, » 

Specifically, this report addresses the questions proposed in the language <^ 
the Act (Section 246) which directs the Deputy Associate Administrator of 
LEAA (Director, NIJJDP) to issue annual reports oni 

"research, demonstration, tralnihg, t^xd evaluation 
programs funded under this title (Titte II), including . 
a review of the results of such programs, an assess- f 
ment of the application of such r/sults to existing 
and to new juvenile delinquency programs, and 
detailed recommendatioijs for future research, ^ 
demonstration, training and evaluation |rograms." r 



In addition to a narrative section which summarizes NIJJDP's activities since 
its wtablishment in June, 1975 through Fiscal Year (FY) 1979 (September 30, 
197^) (current projects, re,sults of previous worlc, application to programs, 
and i^comtnendations) the report includes a section summarizing the activities 
and recommendations of i}\e Institute's Advisory Committee. An appendix is 
provided that includes a listing of aU projects funded by NIJJDP since its 
establishment (Appendix A) , and project identification information on projects 
funded during FY 79 (Appendix B). • 



J- RESEARCH. EVALUATION ANP PROGRAM DEVELQPMEnV ' 

NIJJDP'sr research, evaluation and program development functions ensue 
from Sec. 243 of the JJDP Act, which authorizes the Institute to: 

« 

"conduct, encourage and coordinate roseawjh and 
evaluation Into any aspect of juvenile delinquency, 
particularly with regard to new programs and methods 
which show promise of making a contribution 
toward the pi^ventioh^^a^^^ 
delinquency." 

Since its legislative authority covers the eiitire field Of delinquency, 
throughout the U.S., NUJDP's work has been guided by use of a general frame- 
worlc, or perspective. This comprehensive persipective of the entire 
delinquency field involves viewing it as consisting of just three, parts: 1) 
delinquent behavior and its prevention, 2) the juvenile justice system (poUcer 
courts, and corrections), and 3) community-based alternatives to juvenile 
Justice system processing. Use of this framework has helped guide NUJDP's 
data and information gathering efforts. Priority has been given to development 
and gathering of nationwide data with respect to the three-part framework. 

In the delinquent* behavior area, NIJJDP has spcMisored nationwide ■ 
efforts to survey delinquent behavior in the U.S., analyze national data on- 
Victimizations', and to compare these bases for estimates of the volume of delin- 
quent behavior with estimates based on official records, A nationwide data base 
on prevention programs has been developed. 

■ Similarly, in>egard to the juvenile justice system, priority has been given to 
developing and gathering nationwide data on tiie flow of youth through the juvenile 
^justice system. The FBI's Uniform Crime Reports (UCR) provide national data 
on police handling of juveniles. NJJJDP has for the past few years maintained, 
and recently Improved, the National Uniform Juvenile Justice Reporting System — 
which provides national data on juvenile court handling of youth, and on the flow of 
youth through the JJS, Nationwide information has been developed on various 
juvenile justice system programs. 

t ' . 

» . National data^on correctional system handling of juveniles has in the past 
been provided tnroug]^dB.annutil (recently, bi-annual) census of juvenile correc- 
tional facilities (including -detention centers) sponsored by LEAA's National 
Criminal Justice Information and Statistics Service (NCJISS) — which also sponsors 
a national census of jails that includes data on juveniles. (Otiier national data 
on youth in jails, police lock-ups^^lnd Federal facilities are being^ gathered through 
another effort sponsored by OJJDP.) NIJJpP, beginning in calendar 1979, wiU 
assume responsibility for the "Children in Custody" historical series formerly 
9ponsored by NCJISS; t'he bi-annual nationwide census of training schools, other 
secure corrfeotional facilities, and dcjtention centers. This census will be supple- 
mented by a nationwide sui'vey of juvenile residential programs — which NIJJDP 
is sponsoring. . ^ 




■ ^ ■ ■ ' 

NatlonwtJlp data have not been available for the community-based alter- 
natives area. Thus NWJDP nas launched a nationwide survey of such programs, 
which actually serve as alternatives to juvenile justice, system brocessinjr. It 
will be conducted in FY 1980. 

NIJjpp'8 program of research and evaluation studies is presented in the 
following section ih relation to the three-part framework outlined above. In 
this and in each of the subsequent sections, addressing NIJJDP's three other 
main functid)s» virtWlly all projects funded by NIJ JDP since Its establishment 
thrpugh FY m$ arej^liscussed. Projects funded during FY 1979 are discussed 
sepcurately. / 

DEUNQUENT BEHAVIOR AND PREVENTION QF DELINQUENCY 

The Dynamics of Delinquency and Prug Use, This award supports a three 
year study designed to provide nationwide, self-i^eported*, information on the 
ineidence, distribution, patterns and styles of delinquent behavior among a 
national sample of approaamately 1^755 youth aged 11-17. The study also includes 
an examination q£41>c relationships between drug use (including alcohol) and other 
kinds of doliitquent behavior, and factors associated with changes in patterns of 
drug use and delinquency. 

The total youth sample was;^ll»t«d and interviewed initially between 
January.and March, 1977, concerhlng^eir involvement in delinquent behavior 
during calendar year 1976. The second survey of the sAtie youth was completed 
between January and March, 1978, yielding delinquency estimates for the year 
1977. 'i;he, third, fourth, and fifth surveys will be conducted between January and 
March of 1979, 1980 and 1981. The data reported herein are tal<en from the first 
survey completed in 1977. The estimates presented are for delinquent behavior 
i^mong the national sample during the calendar year 1976. 

■ ■ ■ ' . ■ ■ . ' * 

preliminary Examination of data genera te<S through the 1977 survey has 
revealed several interesting and, in some cases, unexpected findings. As with most 
previous self-report studies, differences were found in the level of delinquency 
involvement among males and females. Consistent with ot^^r studies, the results 
indicated that male adolescents engage in significantly mo^e delinquent activity 
tfian female adolescents. Males reported njore involvement in delinquency than 
females in every behavioral category, mte specif ically, substantial sex differ- 
ences were observed with respeot to inv^eflrtent in predatory crimes against 
persons, predatory crimes against propertV, public disorder^^ 

• ♦ 

*^ - '^ri^W^"^*®^ involve asking youth what delinquent behaviors they h^ve 
^^^'^W*'^^ ^•^lyi^g ^ other sources of this infbtmatlon - such as 

courPor^ollce records. This project is jointly funded by NIJJDP and NlMH's 
Center for Studies of Crime and D,^linquency. 
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crime8 and status offenses. Among males, older youth (13-17) reported greater 
Involvement In delinquency than the younger youth (U-12). For females, the 
major increase in delinquency involvement comes with $ntry into the 16-17 age 
category. No dif f erences jn the level of delinquent behavior was found for 
females aged 11-12 and 13-15} however; those aged 16-17 reported approximately 
twice the number of offenses as those 11-15 years old. For males, the major ' 
increase occurs for those entering the 13-15 age grotfp. The oldest males (16- 
17) report,ed fewer offenses than the 13-15 year olds. 

It is interesting to note that for status offenses, a different pattern 
emerges. While male youth involvement ift classic street crimes (robbery, 
burglary, assault) appears to decline in later teen years, there is nearly a two- 
fold increase in the number status offenses reported among 13-15 and 16-17 year 
old males (with the latter group showing the higher level of involvement). 

Youth living in large metropolitan areas (Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas - SMSA) as defined by the Census Bureau, were signific&ntly more involved/ 
in total delinquency, crimes against property, public disorder crimes and status 
offenses than were youth residing in non SMSA areas. For those living in SMSA 
areas, major increases in offenses occur in the 13-15 age groups, whereas increases 
occqr later (ages 16^-17) for those living in non-SMSA areas. Males living in SMSA 
areas reported a disportionately high frequency of status offenses in comparison 
with males living in other are^s. Place of residence appeared to have little 
effect on the frequcfncy of status offenses for females. In general, it would appear 
that being male, aged 13-15, and living in an SMSA eirea all contribute dispro- 
portionately to high rates of pulblic disorders and status offenses. 

Preliminary findings with respect to drug use indicate that youth are 
increasingly beginning to use drugs at a younger age. Major findings include^he 
following: 1) beer is the drug most frequently used; 2) a higher proportion of 
upper class youth use beer,' wine, hard liquor, and marijuana than lower classes; 
3) the reverse is true for other illicit drugs^ including inhalants, ongel dust, and 
-amphetamines; and 4) use of most illicit drugs correlates positively with use of 
others, thus for;ning an "illicit drug cluster." 

The results.of this National Youth ^vey, when compared with results from 
similar previous surveys, indicate that the number of youth running iaway from home 
has increased steadily since 1967, when only 2.5 percent reported running away 
one or more times in the prior year. By 1972, the number was 4.6 percent; and by 
1977, 5.9 percent. ' 

The subsequent analyses of data from this survey will include comparisons 
among the results of each of the five annual surveys (1977-81), 

NIJJDP also measures self-reported delinquency in state and local areas 
through a number of other studies consistent with the Institute's policy to measure 
delinquency involvement wher^er feasible throufe^h use of the self-report method. 
One advantage to 'this approach is that it makes possible the building of a cummula- 
tive knowledge base of the extent,. patterns, and distribution of juvenile delinquency, 
through combining the results of the smaller studies with, national ones. 



It Is ateo NWJDP's policy to seek refinement of national estimates 
of youth involvement in juvenile delinquency tfirough examining self-report measures 
along with victimization data and official records (police, court, and correctional 
data). . « 

Youth Gang Violence. ThIsVrOject constitutes a national (major cities) 
pilot study of the extent of youth violence committed in the context of organized 
gang^s and youth groups. Information was obtained from official records, 
Interviews with juvenile justice system and youth-serving agency officialsj, 
and from other sources. The preliminary results indicate th&ti i) 9 cities reported serious 
gang problems (New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit; San 
Francisco, San Antonio, Boston, and Miami); and 2) only a small proportion of the 
.total volume of "collective youth crime" (committed in groups) is commited '* 
by groups that fit explicit criteria for constituting a "gang." The final report Will 
be available in 1980. / 

The Use of Victimization Survey Data to Assess the Nature , Extent and 
Correlates of Serious Delinquent Behavior 

LEAA has sponsored national victimization surveys since 1973. Each of 
these surveys has included youth respondents where appropriate. The survey 
also produces data on youth, both as victims and offenders. However, this 
survey does not contain a national sample of youth which is representative of 
all youth in the U.S. 

• * ^ • 

The major purpose of NIJJDP-sponsored research in this area is to develop 
a comprehensive descriptive analysis of the involvement of juveniles in illegal , 
behaviors in which victims come face-to-face with offenders (rape, personal and 
commercial robbery, ^assault and personal larceny) by analyzing the National Crime 
Survey (NCS) viotiipization data for the period 1973-1977. Some of vthe more signi- 
ficant areas being addressed are: changes in the rate of criminal victimization by 
juvenile offenders; changes in the nature of seriousness of crimes by juvenile 
offenders; changes in race, sex and age of juvenile offenders; and comparison of the 
result^ froni analyzing the victimization data with findings from studies using self- 
reported measures delinquency and studies examining official records. 

The first phase of the project was devoted to examining trends in the 
criminal behavior of juveniles, youthful offenders and adults, A mflijor con- 
clusion is that the total number of personal crimes attributable to juvenile 
offenders remained relatively stable from 1973 to 1977. Also, the overall level of % 
juvenile crimes did not increase or become more serious over this period. It appears 
that juvenile offenses were less serious in terms of extent of weapon use and injury 
than adult crimes. ' " 

♦ 

This project will be completed in 1980; h<)wever, NIJJDP fexpects to con- 
tinue to pursue the relationship between victimization, official, and self-reported 
data, in or^er to refine national estimates of delinquency. 



Since its establishment, NIJJDP has sought to develop nationwide data on 
the flow of youth ttirough the juvenile justice system. Such national data did not 
previously exist in a forin which would permit examination of the juvenile Justice 
system experiences of individual youth or of cotegories^tJ«v^ile offenders. 
Our ultimate aim i^ to be able to measure nation widfT^esults of efforts to 
improve the juvenile justice system.. The ffcllpwing project has made a major 
contribution toward achieving this goal. \ -* 

National Uniform Juvenile Justice fiepQrling^Sy at . 
the signing into law of the JJDP Act of ia74, the Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare notified NIJJDP that it would no longer continue to maintain the 
National Uniform Juvenile Justice Reporting System and inquired NIJJDP would 
be Interested in its transfer to LEA A. 0€ course we were interested and 
the transfer was immediately made. A grant was awarded to the National Center 
for Juvenile Justice (NQJJ), the research arm of the National CounciLof Juvenile 
and Family Court Judges, for the purposes of maintaining and improving the 
NUJJRS, We felt the NCJJ was in a unique position to improve the level of 
participation among juvenile courts, which was badly needed since HEW hod 
assigned ^ow priority to the NUJJRS. 

Since 1974, NCJJ has^ assumed responsibility for and greatly improved the 
NUJJRS through encouraging and assisfling juvenile courts to participate in this 
reporting system. It remains the only Uation wide annual source of data on juvenile 
court handling of youth. Thus an important historical series has been continued 
through NIJJDP support. h 

By 1975, remarl<able improvements in the NUJJRS Were made. NCJJ was 
able to obtain access to the individual case records of youth referred to juvenile 
courts during that year in 14 states. These cases represent over 50 percent of all 
youth handled by juvenile courts during 1975. These records contain data on about 
25 factors^ including demographic characteristics of the youth, police handling 
of those youth, and juvenile court method of processing and dispositions (including . 
referral to correctional institutions). 

These data are ^pplemented by State and local studies sponsored by NIJJDP. 
These projects include the follow-up to the landmarlc Philadelphia study of police 
handling of juveniles; the replication of that study in Philadelphia; the study of 
delinquent careers in Racine, Wisconsin; NIJJDP's national evaluations of OJJDP's 
major action programs; and other studies described in the Juvenile Justice System section 
of this report. A number of these research and evaluation efforts produce "system 
flow" data on youth in particular jurisdictions', which can be combined with the 
nationwide data resulting from' the National Juvenile Coui^UStatistical Reporting 
System. ' , 
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• Factors Associated with Delinquency 

KIJJDP has spondored, and will continue to support ^projects which have 
as their aim the development of a clearer understanding of factors related to the 
commission of delinqueht acts, because the results of this work will help in the 
development of effective prevention and treatment programs. 

The national survey of self-reported delinquency (described above) includes 
Jin examination jQf factors-associated with delinquency, Otiier studies-which - - 
are expected to make significant contributions in this area are noted belov^^- 

Delinqwency in American Society . The landmark study of delinquency in 
Illinois was completed in 1978, at the Wtitute for Juvenile Research in Chicago. 
This three-year study involved analyzing data collected during 1972 through a state- 
wide Illinois survey of a random sample of over 3,000 yOuth aged 14-18, and a'field 
study of Illinois communities and social institutions. Delinquency involvement was 
measured through self-reports by the youths surveyed and correlated with such factors 
as family, peer group, community, and school influences. The results have shed new 
light on the nature of delinquency. Among the major findings were the following: 
1) contrary to popular conceptions based on arrest data, Wds reporting delinquent 
. behavior (other than armed robbery) are nearly as 'likely to be white as black; 
just about as likely to be a girl as a boy, as likely to live anywhere in Illinois as 
in highly urbanized Chicago, and just as likely to.come from an Intact as a broken 
home} 2) peer group pressure is the single most important factor in determining 
the presence or absence of delinquent behavior; 3) the community context serves 
ay an important mediating influence in delinquency— particularly in the case of violertt 
conduct; and 4) much of delinquency ^irises out of youth responses to contradictions 
or tensions displayed by authority figures in the family, school, and juvenile justice 
system 'contexts. 

These findings suggest that future delinquency prevention progrftmming 
should have a major focus on peer group dynamics and on the interactions between 
authority figures and youth, particularly in the school context. In the latter area, 
.this research supports the need to change the way society views youth. The applica- 
tion of a dpuble, standard of behavior for adults and youth causes tension which 
appears to increase the likelihood of delinquency. 

The results of this research have been applied to the design of a research 
and deyelq^ment (R&D) project in Ulinois, which is described at, the end of this 
sub-section, in the course of reporting on NlJJDP's FT 1979 activities. 

» 

^Lparning Disabilities and Juvenile Delinquency. NIJJDP sponsored a 
sy^tematfc nationwide assessment of current knowledge regarding the relationship 
between juvenile deUnquenoy and learning disabilities (LD). this research was 
. stimulated by emergence of the increasingly pe)pul^ir ndtidn that LD might be a 
significant cause of delinquency. It was conducted by the American institutes for 
Research, resulting in the report entitled The link Between Warning Disabilities 
and Juvenile Delinquency: Current Theoryand Knowledge. — " 
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The major conclusion of the assessment was that the nature of the 
relationship between LD and delinquency is-unclear. Among the recommenda- 
tions made to NIJJDP were the foUowingi that NIJJDP examffie the incidence 
of W among delinquent and non-delinqu'ent youth, and that a carefully designed 
R&D project be undertakenNvhich also would include a LD remediation program 
• and an evaluation of its effectivenps?. NIJJDP developed a RAD program based 
on the results of the assessment research, which was designed to document the 
relative prevalence of LD among delinquent and officially non-delinquent popula- 
tions » to evaluate the effectiveness of remediation program ming f orldelin- - 
quent youths diagnosed as LD. 

The preliminary results of the prevalence study suggest that learning 
disabled youth are not more delinquent than non-learning disabled juveniles 
(based on youths' self-reports of their behavior). However, LD youth are twice \ 
as likely^ be adjudicated delinq^en^ as non-LD youth. 

Interim findings from the evflUy^tion of the remediation program for adjudi- 
cated delinquents shows that the program appears to be modestly effective in 
certain skill areas after approximately ten months of program operation. We 
are now in the process of taking the next program development step in this 
area; that Is, application of the results in a demonstration program. A LD 
component has been incorporated into the bjJDP New Pride Replication program— 
a community-based program for serious juvenile offenders. 

Two other program development implications based on this research are 
important to note. First, the preliminary finding that LD youth are disproportionately 
referred to the juvenile justice system suggests that future programming in the LD 
area should include remediation in the schools; and, second provision for training 
in the use of procedures In the juvenile justice system fop identifying and referring LD 
youth to remediation opportunities seems to be required. 

* 

High Risk Early School Behavior for Later Delinquency'. The major purpose ' 
five-year study was to identify early behavioral problems which would 
indicate that a child is especially "high risk" for subsequent delinquent behavior 
in the school environment and community. 

The preliminary findings also indicate that behavior patterns can be 
identified as early as kindergarten which contribute to youth becoming high risks ^ 
for later school problems and to some extent, delinquent behavior. These patterhs 
appear to become more defined and assume greater predictive significancelas the 
child grows older. The data also document the relationship between problem 
behavior in the school and police contact. Such results suggest that there may be 
sequences of responses fo early behavior patterns which enhance the likelihood 
.of later deVnquenoy. Pof example, there is ponre indication that children who are 
held bfiqk or placed In remedial classes in the early grades are disproportionately 
represented among those youth who have repeated police contacts, 

. .„J?\"^y^'*^".^! Violence Program. The 1977 amefidili^nts to 

th€\ JJDP Act mandated NIJJDP to examine the relationship between family 
violenoe and delinquency. The Act also require, NIJJDP to evaluate programs 
funded by IBAA, at therequest of the Administrator of OJJDP. These two man- 
dates resulted In NWJp 9^ funding of an evaluation of the LEAAV^ family violence^ 
prograni* 
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. This evaluation examines eleven projects of the LEA A family violen^Se program 
and six LEAA victim-witness assistance projects focused on f^lly violence. ' 
It is designed to provide Information on the most effective strategies for preventing 
and treating family violence and sexual exploilktiofT of juveniles. Information will 
abo be developed regarding the most efficient methods of organizing programs to ^ 
provide services aimed at preventing and/or reducing family violence. In addition, ^ 
this evaluation provides an opportunity to assess the relationsWp of family character- 
istics and Interactions to violence and the impactVf family violence on delinquency. 



A comprehensive orogram monitoring system, including a case management 
information system (CMIS) and guideUnes for implementation, has been developed 
by the national evaluatOr for the LEAA programs and, generally, for most other types 
of programs focused on family violence.' 

Results of the evaluation of strategies for preventing and treating family 
■ violence are not yet availably. The preliminary data frort the CMIS indicate 
that the average age of the program clients was. twenty-nine and the majority 
were females. Most family disputes took place In the home, and children were 
present in $ majodty of the' cases. The police were called in approximately 
ten percent of th6^case;s and fifteen percent of the calls resulted iq an arrest. 
Shelter bare and counseling appear to be the most frequently provided services. ' 

Delinquent Careers . NIJJDP has sponsored several projects which have 
fts a central aim the development of a much more precise understanding of delin- 
quent careers- These^udies also make a major contribution to better understand- 
ing of factors related to the development and maintentmcg of delinquent and criminal 
lifestyles. Descriptions and brief summaries of results Trom these projects follow. 

In 1976, NIJJDP funded follow^p research to the original Philadelphia / 
"birth cohort"* study, entitled "Offender Careers and Restraint: Probabilities ( 
, and Policy Implications." This project consisted of studying a sample of the earlier 
research group about 15 years later. Specifically, the major objectives of the pro- 
ject were 1) to examine the relationship between juvenile and adult criminal careers, 
2) to determine the amount and types of offenses attributable to chronic offenders, 
and 3) to assess the crime reduction effect of restraint by incarceration. The study 
is based on a 10|Mample (975) of the original cohort of 10,000 males from the, 
earlier study. "iData on demographic characteristics, official and self-reported 
offense histories, dispositions, and sanctions throifpi a^e 30 were analyzed. The 
major findings follow, i) Approximately 15% of the total sample was responsible 
for 80-85 percerU of serious crimes. 2) Chronic offenders (5 or more police con- 
tacts), who constituted 6 percent of the sample, accounted for 51 percent of all 
offenses ^nd 60 percent of ajl serious personal and property offenses. 



•For those unfamiliar with the technical termin<^togy^ )f research, a birth cohort 
cojnsists of all persons born In a given year. 




r 

3) As age increase, seriousness of offense in<5reases. Up to eighteen, the level 
of offense seriousness Is relatively low. It increases significantly during the . 
earJy adult years. 4) The deterrence-restraint potential of incarceration is 
greatest for chronic offenders (five or more offenses) and for young 
aduVts age 19 to 22. The study also resulted in the determination that it would ' 
be feasible and important to replicate the original study, " 

' The replication study, entitled Delinquency in a Birth Cohort was begun 
in 1976. Whereas the original study involved an examination x^f the incidence and 
nature of delinquency among 10,000 males born in 1945 who resided ih>^^ 
from the ages of ten through eighteen, the rep^itjatlon study population (approxi- 
mately 35,000) includes children born in 1958 who attended school in Philadelphia 
between the ages of ten and seventeen. The analyses will focus on such areas as 
overall delinquency rates, demographic and school correlates of delinqiiencjL 
patterns of delinquent careers, and the effects of various sanctions on the probabi- 
lities of subsequent offenses. 

* 

A i^cond majot study of delinquent careers under NIJJDP sponsorship 
began in 1977. Entitled, Predicating Adult Criminal Careers from Juvenile C^^eers , 
It js being conducted at the University of Iowa. |t is designed to provide informa- 
tion on the relationship of juvenUe delin<^uent careers to adult criminal careers, 
to determine if various alternative decisions by the authorities or the juvenile have 
helped to continue or discontinue delinquent careers, and to suggest at what time 
in juvenile careers intervention can be most effective, Thr^ youth cohorts, born 
in 1942 , 1949, and in 1955 in Rqcine, Wisconsin, are being studied. 

The major fiivdings to date are as follow: 1) 5% of thfe white males studied 
accounted for over 70% of the felony offenses; 2) 12% of the white males accounted 
for all police contacts of white males for felonies; 3) concentration of serious 
offenses amon^ Blacks and Chicanes was less than among Whites (however, a smaH 
proportion among each was responsibly for njost of their felonies); and 4) 
minorities (Blacks and Chicanes) were '•disproportionately represented (in comRari- 
son with their representation in the overall population) among those referred to 
court and those placed In correctional institutions. The highest frequency of police 
contact of males for seriourf offenses was at age 15. This declined steadily to 
age 21 and then remained stable among older age groups. It was «i|so determined 
that most youth have only one police contact during the^r adole^^ce. Both 
environment {living: in an inner city) and police cohtc^ct atswMarly a^e (f or either 
Juveniles or adylts) appear to be related to a longer, more serious delinquent or 
criminal career. . r ' , ; 

Delinquency Preventfon. NIJJDP has sponsored a number of projects which 
Nve as Q primary aim the development of effective approaches to delinquency preyen 
tion. It should be noted that the projects described above fooused on developing a 
better understanding of faotors related to juvenile delinquency are important in thi^ 
contex;t since their results help guide the desigfn of effective prevention approacKes.^ 



Major projects focused on the development of effective delinquency prevention 
programs are descrit>ed below. 



lc\ 1975 NIJJDP sponsored a nationwide assessment of delinquency preven- 
tion approaohes and theories^ entitled Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency. 
Project activitip,ui!t<dertaken includ^dj 1) a literature search dealing with major ( 
themes and issUM influencing the direction of delinquency prevention programs, 
and 2) field site visits of programs differentiated by intervention strategies such 
as counseling, recreation, opportunity enhancement, and youth advocacy. An 
attempt was made to vidlt-programs having external evaluation designs. 

Major findings included the following; 1) no one theory was fbund to be 
adequate for developing viable prevention programs fSTprograms were weak in 
areas ofciieyit identification and program evaluation; 3) intervention strategies 
were seldom linked to assumptions about causation; 4) parental consent require- 
ments and program screening inhibited service delivery to large numbers of youth; 
5) program personnel failed to address societal conditions from which delinquent ^ 
behavior emerged; 6) external program linkage with other community agencies was 
marked by spsplcioh, mistrust atid lack of cooperation; 7) projects were sometimes 
designed to respond to perceived needs or ideas of potential funding agencies, 
rather than the needs of youth; and 8) some promising delinquency prevention 
techniques existed in the field, but were unproven. 
/ 

The results of this work, which included identification of promising delin- 
quency prevention strategies, were used in designing OJJDP's major.action pro^ 
gram in this are€^ and summarized In the background paper arched to the prp^ 
gram announcement for the initiative. In addition, the results of this assessment 
were used in developing the design for evaluation of the overall program, described 
in the following paragraphs. 

The National Eyalijgtipn of QJJDP'S Prevention Through Youth-Serving 
Agencies Diitiative C^hichlincludes about 50 individual pro|flfttH) i« dPBi^prl tn^ 
deyelop information conciefning the mpst effective delinquency prfevehtion strategies. 
It is abo aimed at determining the most efficient methods for developing and expand- 
ing youth service delivery 'Systems. Both a process and an impact component are 
included in the evaluation design. The study of prpject implementation processes 
is organized around five elements of program development adopted from the con- 
ceptual framework of the national assessment of delinquency prevention (described 
above); oontext, identification <pf the target population), interventibn» goals, and 
linkages (with other agencies and organizations).^ It involves an examination of how 
projects change along these five dimensions and a eomparison across projects within 
each dimension. 

Data from the management information system for the first nine to fifteen 
months of program operation indicate thfit over 13,000 youth have been served by 
t^e projects* Moet of them are from low socio-economic positions. Many r^ide 
In single parent families which ar^ dependent on public assistance. The prelimi- 
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nary results indicate that private youth serving agencies are more likky to 
develop direct service strategies rather than community development ' 
institutional change approaches. It appears that it is difficult for these 
agenoles to establish collaborative ties with other private and public youth- 
serving agencies. Final results frojn this evaluation will be available during 
1980. J--. " ^ 

In 1976, NIJJDP sponsored a national assessment of school crime and 
disruption ond approaches to dealing with these problems. The major aim of 
.this project was to obtain educators^ views ^f how deUnquc^ncy can best be 
d^alt with in the Nation's educational system. Although little hard evidence was 
available, many programs seemed to hold promise. Tbo project found that most 
educator? preferred that OJJDP provide them with technical assistance, comple- 
mented by some form of direct funding, rather than a lengthy R and D strategy. 
• Recommended programs were: 1) a national program to design, implement, and 
manage operation of school <;rime programs; 2) Regional Centers-providing tech- 
nical support to local school^.] and 3) local action teams as catalysts for local - 
school improvement efforts, f 

* 

• 

■In part, as a result of this assessment, OJJDP, through an interagency 
agreement with HEW's Office of Education, provided funding for a national school 
crim^j program which implements the first and third recommendations noted above. 
(In 1979, OJJDP, through its Special Emphosis Division, provided funding for a 
School Resource Center Networl^, which implemented the second recommendation.) 

In 1977, NIJJDP awarded an initial grant for an evaluation of the QJJD?- 
OE school crime program. This evaluation was expanded under a continuation 
grant in 1978, 

Answers to four major questions are being sought through thfe evaluation: 

1. Outcomej Are there nieasurable changes in the level of crime and fear 
of cr^me in the schools participating in the Schools Initiative Program? 

2, Quality Control: Were the programs funded by OJJDP through the 
Office of Education carried out as intended? 



3, Model Development: What approaches, with what underlying rationales, ' 

- appear to worl< best under different conditions or In different school ' 
settings? ' 

Developmental Process: What is involved in bringing about specific 
changes in the schools (obstacles encountered, -resources lise^, interven- 
tions which can be implemented most readily, etc.)? 

* « Only preliminary results aM-tndicated by this evaluation to date. These reflect 
,that Intervention programs to reduce sphool criitie and the fear of crime involving 
Intra and inter-school organization and training of teachers can be effective in 
reducing crime and the fear of crime, . . " 



• 

\ 
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The final report of the evaluation is expeoted to showi in what settings 
and with what combinations of training,. teohnical assistance and level of involve- 
ment of school Qdmlnistrators, students and other resources school intervention 
\programs are the most effectiv«. The phabe I findings now available Indicate 
' that the school team approach is an effective way of dealing with crime and disruption 
In schools, but suggest that the approach Is not equally effective in all settings. 

The final evaluation results will be useful in, the refinement of e^dsting 
programs and in the development and potential irtstitutionalizatlon of such programs 
in schools throughout the country. Information from this evaluation will be made 
available to schools across the country through the School Resource Center Networic. 

NIJJDP's program development work |n the delinquent b^ehavlor and preven- 
tion area is greatly assisted by its J^ational Assessen^ genter on Delinquent Behavior 
ajoid Prevention, at thf> Untverslty of Washington. This Assessmept Center* is com- 
bining the results of OJJDP and NlJJDP-aponsored work with information resulting 
from related work sponsored elsewhere, and Its own survey^nd assessment bf , 
prevention programs, In order to enhance out* understanding of delinquent behavior 
and Improve efforts to prevent delinquency. Staff of the Center are currently 
engaged In a unique effort In which the results of basic research on delinquency pre- 
vention causation and correlates are used in the design of a major R&D project on 
delinquency prevention. The Center abo maintains a computerized data base of 
current delinquency prevention programs across the U.S. This data base is available to 
anyone interested In learning of delinquency prevention efforts in other States* In 
addition, this Center has developed a numbel- of reports on delinquency prevention 
theories, strategiias, and model' programs which are no\v available. 

This center will have completed by March, 1980 a brief state-of-the-art paper 
on delinquent behavior and delinquency prevention programs nationwide. This document 
will summarize what is known about the natufe and extent of delinquency, the features 
of promising preventlbo programs, together with recommendations for future directions. 

FY 1979 DELINQUENT BEHAVIOR iANP PREVENTION-RELATED PROJ]gCTS 

During FY, 1979 NIJJDP funded Several projects in the delinquent behavior 
and prevention area. These are in addition to several projects which continued . 
their operations during FY T9^ continuation funding wag npt required in the 
past Fiscal Year. Among the8V<sontinliation projects are the national purvey of self- 
reported delinquency, 'the yiotimization analysis project, the N;atIonal.Uniform Juve- 
nile Justice Statistical Reporting System, the Learning Disabilities R&D project, 
and the National Evaluation of OJJDP's Prevention Program. Continuation funding 
was provided during FY 79 for the R^acine, Wisconsin study of the relationship of ' 
juvenile delinquent careers to ^dult criminal careers. (No. 79-10),** and for replica- 
tion of the Philadelphia birth cohort study (No. 79-1). 

' ■ ' " 

The neW projects funded during FY 79 focus o|» specif fc aspects of delinquent 
behavior and Its prevention. These are as follow i 



*Please see th* Informn^on Dissemination section of this reportlFor a description of 

NWJDP^ Awiessmeht Ofeiftterai Prof r^m, 

♦♦The grant numbers are simi|^fied In the ^Itxly of tM 
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^ Tr»nflltton to Junior Hljch Sohool apd ^'l^'P^yjft"/^^ Process. (No.. 79-19). 

This project Uhistrates an important feature of NIJJDP's program development pro- 
(jessj that Is, the development of RAD projects, based on previous, more basic ' 
rtsearoh. This study has its basis in the earlier research on "Delinquency in 
lUinoifl" (deaorlbed above). One of the key findings from the earlier research 
was that delinquency appears to have a significant bUsis In youth-authority relation- 
shlpe In the school context. This project is focused specifically on the latter area in 
an attempt to illuminate more precisely the contribution of authority in the 
school experience to delinquency at the point of youths' transition from elemen- 

^t^^y to Junior high sohooL The research emphasis is on the process of delinquency 

development In this context. The results of this research are expected to aid in the 
>ldentlflcatlon of prevention strategies. We anticipate applying these strategies in 
other Jurisdictions, should they appear to hoW promise In Illinois. 

Another new project focused on the school context deals speqlf ically with 
the dropout phenomenon among minority youth (Choice of Non--Pelinquent and 
Delinquent Careers An^ory Puerto Rloan Dropouts, No. 79-24). The 
rpajor purpose of this stucty Is to identify factors which Influence the decision 
of Puerto Rlcan youths to remain in school or to drop out, and to Investigate the , 
process by which t\on-deliiTiquent and delinquent careers are chosen among this 
popi^latlon. The research will be based on a sample of appro}i;imately 900 Puerto 
Rlcan male and female tenth grade students in a. Philadelphia school district, 
Data on the youths' self-concept, family and peer relationships, family, school and 
community interrelationships will be obtained through Interviews with the youths 
and their jparents. Information on*#phool status and delinquency will be obtained 
trom official records. Specific attention will be'fooused on the Influence of 
cultural factors and ethnic Identity on youth*, The cohort will be followed for three ' 
^ years (through twelfth grade) to permit an assessment of the sequence of choices 
between staying ki or dropping out of school, and non-<Jellnquent or delinquent . ' 
behaviors. An important product of this study will be a procedure for assessing 
youth problems In minority communities and an Indication of specific factors and 
social relationships in such communities which lead to either constructive or deviant 
adjustments. 

The above protect Is one of three studies which represent the Initiation of NIJJDP's 
program of research on' minority Issues, conducted by minority organizations. The 
second study is focused on American Jndlao youth (summarized below), and the, 
third project, developed in FY 79, Is aimed at examining the relationship 
between de^quency and school disciplinary procedures (pushout, suspension, expul- 
sion etc.) among Blaqk youth. Thj[$ latter project, to be conducted by the National 
Urban League, has been proposed for funding early In FY 80. 




• American Indian Juvenile Delinquency Research Project (No. 79-35). This 
project cohflists Of the first phase of a thirty-six to forty-two month stu<|y of 1) 
the nature and extent of Juvenile delinquency among American Indians, 2) judicial ' 





system handling of Indian status offenders, non-offenders, and Juvenile delinquents, 
and 3) the Idenyficatlon of service gaps and promising approaches to the prevon- 
J;ion and treatment of American Indian Juvenile delinquency. The study will be 
oonduoted ampng fifteen tribes, selected based on such factors as type 
of Judicial system, populati6n, and the Juvenile crime rate. Various methods of data 
collection v^ill be used, including interviews with community officials and parents, 
youth surveys, reviews of official records and observation. 

Two other specific delinquency research projects (described below) were 
funded in FY 79, one of which focuses on a particular group, and the second on a 
specific offense. 

female Delinquency iwo. 79-30). A major purpose of this study is to test 
labeling and opportunity theories in reference to female delinquency. The study 
will focus on three basic research^ questions: '1) How does female delinquent 
behavior differ, if at all, from that of males? 2) To what extent and in what 
wkys do thfe cpiu^es of fen^ale versus male delinquency ,diffe.r? 3) Are girls and 
boys^copimitting similar offenses treated differently by policy agencies^ * 

^ - Included^ the"^ areas of study are: 1) the patterns and characteristics of 
female delinquent behftvior audits motivational patterns, and 2) patterns bf police 
processing of ^irb. Comparisons with males will be made in each of these 
areas- . ^ 

y Approximately fpur communitie? in the S^ate of Michigah (differing in 
m«<^ian incorne) wilri^ selecte* for study. Within these communitjesr a sample 
of 1,500 jrespondents between the 'dges of 13 and 16, selected from school enrollment 
lists, win be surveyed. Approximately half of the research subjects will be girls. 
The results of this study are expected to be useful in shaping Juvenile justice inter- 
vention approaciies and alternative service programs for female delinquents. 

. Teenag^er^ Attitudes Toward Rape (No. 79-^2). This study will involve a 
survey (face to face 'interviewing) of approximately 600 urban girls ahd 500 boys 
between the a^es of 13 and 17 in Milwaulcee, Wisconsin. The o/^jectives of the 
study are: to obtain Information about adolescents' Icnowled^ and attitudes 
towards rape; t9 determine tljje relationship between tolerance of rape (attitudes 
which are typical of rapists) and other viariables, particularly the degree of socializa 
tibn (related to delinquenfty), attitudes towards women, and concepts' pf masculinity 
and sex lPoi,es. This study will havie important program development implications, 
as the project ajms to identify effective treatment models for counseling rape J 
viotimst identify effective prevention approaches, and develop a better under-^ 
standing of the; causes and social aspects of rape. 

I9peci ^ al gtudies. Section 243(^) of thi^ JJDP Act was amended in 1977 to . 
autbotiSBiB H'^^t^P to conduct studies oft 1) the role of family violence, 2) sexual 
libuse 6r «x(il6IUti0n iind media violence and delinquighoy, ^3) the improper handling 
of yowtit* Plaiced In one St^rtc by cmother State, 4) the possible ameliorating roles 
of recreation and the arts, arid 5) the extent to which youth in the juvenile 
syvtem aj^e treated differently on the basis of sex and the ramifications of such 
practices. The foilowing ©rC the principal studies addressing each of these areas. 
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Family vjolenoe — . The evaluation of LEAA's family violence program 
(previously aescrib"ed) directly addresses the legislatVe mandate. % 

Sexual abuse or exftloitatlon and delinquency — Several studies address 
this areai the study of .teerjaifiirs' attitudes toward rape (Just described)^ both 
the Juvenile Justice System Assessment Center and the Delinquent Behayior and ' 
Prevention Assessment Center have developed reports on this toploj a new 
R&D project has already been funded in FY 1980 which provides treatment for 
youth victims of sexual abuse and exploitation in Bostonj and two of the family 
^violenceprograq^s being evaluated (above) are hospital-based and provide treat- 
ment and juvenU'e justice system advocacy for youth victims of sexual abuse. 

Media violence and delinquency — The Assessment Center on Delinquent 
Behavior and Prevention is preparing an assessment of this area. 

Interstate .placement ~ A r^ational study of this practice Is being conducted 
^>y the Academy for Contemporary Prbblems (described below). ^ 

Recreation and the arts — '^tie Delinquent Behavior and Prevention Assess- 
ment Ceriter is preparing a report on this Issh^. - 

Sexual discrimination in t^e JJ3 — We have expanded this topic to include 
racial discrimination. Numerous studies provide infior/nation In these areas: how- 
ever, a major assessment Is being conducted by the Juvenile Justice System Assess- 
ment Center. 

THE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYS TEM . 

'. ^ ' • K 

NIJJDPIs program of research and evaluation focused on the {juvenile 
Justice system (JJS) is presented here according to the basic structu/e of the JJS: 
polIde,^courts, and corrections. For purposes of this discussion, detrition and 
jailing of juveniles are covered in the corrections section, since these JJS responses 
are commonly viewed as being "correctional" in nature. It is also important to 
note that several of NIJJDP'S projects in the JJS area address alternatives to JJS 
processing as well. Where this overlap is considerable, such jp-ojecti will be discussed 
(or referred to) In both sections of this report, in order to pul their contributions into 
the proper perspective. 



POLICE 



National Assessment of Police Juvenile Units.' In 1977, NIJJDP flinded^ - 
nationwide rtwessment of special units within police departments established to 
deal specif Icully and exclusively^ with ?)uv?nlle delinquency. The primary aims of 
this researcb were to determine the structure and functions of such unitsj to 
assess, If possible (through review of avalteble evaluations), their effectiveness! and * 
to reoOmm«nd whether or not a national evaluation of these units should be conducted. 
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Descriptive information on the structure and functions of police juve- 
nile units resulted from this research. The research team was unable to assess 
the effectiveness of such units because little evaluation research had been 
conducted in this area. The study (joncluded that a national evalua- 
tion of police juvenile units is not warranted at this time because: 1) the ^ 
organization of a police department for handling Juveniles is a local matter} and 2) the 
central issues are the efficacy of the functions themselves (e.g., apprehension, 
investigation, screening and prevention programs), and the cooperation of other 
criminal Justice system components with the police departments. f 

Pivotal Ingredients of Police Juvenile Diversion Programs. The objectives 
of this project were to deter^ninei 1) through what methods police diversion programs 
for Juvenile offenders are developed; 2) what proportion and types of Juvenile 
offende'rs are usually referred; an<3 3) how evaluation components of such programs 
\ affect the programs themselves. 

i 

The first phase of ^he study involved interviewing diversion/referral person- 
nel within several Cajifornia police departments to gather data jfertinent to the 
projiBct objectives. Diversion programs were found to fit into one ^f two categories: 

1) in-house (contain counseling services, initiated within the police department) or 

2) outside referal programs (refer offenders to community agencies, initiated ' 
outside of department and supported by goverhi'hent funds). 

' - ^ ' ' ' -i t 

The second phase of the study involved computer analysis of data collected from 
S^OOO^case files. It was found that referral rates vary widely between departments, 
but overall, are very much a (un^ion of .the infusion of outside Federal and 
State — funds, Iqjgeneral, regardless of tjie ty^e of diversion program, those . 
"diverted^' usually were Juveniles who normally would have been counseled and released. 
Thus, results strongly suggest that the original intent of the diversion programs 
studied (diverting offenders away from the Juvenile justice system) was not being "\ 
accomplished, o^that "widening of the net" occured. 

Policy Making Relating to Police Handling of Juveniles. This award supported 
^ the first phase of a project in which staff of the Center for Criminal Justice 
• (Boston University) are working with two police Jurisdictions: the Charleston 
District in Boston, and the Stamford Police Department^ in Stamford, Connecticut, 
to analyze the local needs, priorities and problems associated with police handling 
of juvenil^. Based on an analysis of state and local statutes, trends In juveni]|e 
crime and nonr^criminal misbehavior and other juvenile related matters, process- 
ing patterns and problems associated with dealing with troublesome youth in th^se 
jurisdictions, project staff are ih the process of identifyingi)riority areas for 
<)€veloping police guidelines fdr responding to Juvenile problems. A primary source 
of direction for drafting such guidelines Is three national sets of standards for Juve- 
nile justice, developed by the National Advisory Committee for Juvenile Justfce 
aii<J P^l[jo<3iifni0y Prevention, the Institute of Judicial Admihistration/ American 
BAr Assbciation Joint commission on Juvenile Justice Standards, and the Task j^orce.. 
to Develop Standards and Goals for Juvteniie Justice and Delinquency Prevention. 




Task forced Involving cltiiens and police personnel have been established 
to assist in the process of identifying priority problem areas and solutions to 
those problems. Data have been collected from official police files, studeot 
interviews in schools, and interviews with youthln community service centers. 
Courts and icey agencies involved in handling youth will also become involved. 
Priority areas will be identified by the Fall-6f 197flf and guidelines will be 
developed by February, 1980. ' — 

^This project was designed to assist NIJJDP in determining effective ways 
of carrying out the process of standards revieiv, endorsement, and adoption at the 
K>cal level, within operational JJS agencies. Its results will be used to inform 
, future standards implementation efforts^/ 

Other projects supported by NIJJDP also contributte pew l<nowledge in 
the police area. The National Juvenile Court Statistical Reporting System pro- 
vides infohmation on patterns of police referrals to juvenile courts in the U.S. 
In 1975, for example, 82 percent of all referrals made to juvenile courts were 
from 4^w enforc€^m'ent agencies. Among these, 60 percent wei'e' referrals without 
a formal petition, whereas 40 percent were referred with a petition. 

■ ^ .' • ■ i ^ . 

When completed, the National. Evaluation of OJJjOP's Division Program 
will provide the resWts of projects' efforts under that action program Jo divert 
youth at the point of police handling (in comparison with <Jiversibn,at the pre- 
-Vid post-adjudication points in the JJS). The results of this evaluation will also ' 
irtaJudeJoformation on police handling of juveniles in selected jurisdictions, and 
generally ,>ddreMjhe issue of effica|y If police diversion programs. 

■" • . • c . - 

In the delinquent behavior section of this report, , we discussed three pro- 
jects which have gathered information on police handling of juvenUes in Philadel- 
phia and in Racine, Wisconsin. 

^ Finally, NIJJDP's National*Assessment Center on the Juvenile Justice 
System ha? been developing nationwide the composite picture of police handling 
of juveniles, through combining data from the FBrs Uniform Crime R eports with 
other sources. *^ — ~ 

JUVENILE COURTS ' 

The National Uniform Jtivenlle Justice Reporting System now provides 
the main information base for NIJJDP's effort to develop national data on 
the operations of juvnile courts and the flow of youth through the JJS. Other pro- 
jects provide information with respect to particular aspects of juvenile court 
operations. These follow. 



Juvenile Court Study> Due Process . We awarded a grant to the National 
Center for State Courts in 1978 to develop baseline data regarding the charac- 
teristics, policies and procedures of urban Juvenile courts. It is focused on the 
relationships ftmong court structural and operational characteristics, and due 
process of law, dispositional decisions and administrative efficiency. A major 
objective of the study is to assess the effects of the Gault* decision on juve- 
nile court Operations. 

A survey of a random sample of seventy of the ohe hundred sixty 
largest metropolltAn juvenile courts has been completed. This survey covered 
the issues noted above. Its results are presently under analysis. The remaining^ 
90 courts will also be surveyed in order to increase the depth and reliability 
of the jtindings. 

Under an "umbrella" grant to the Academy for Contemporary Problems, 
support was provfbed in 1978 for four separate research studies ~ all of which are 
nationwide in.scope (covering all 50 states), and ench includes detailed case 
studies within 6t10 States. Two bf these studies address Juvenile coi|ft-relat6d 
issues: . i) juvenile o^irt services, and 2) waiver of juveniles to adult court* ^ 

T^e juvenile court services study is focused on the issue of whether or 
not juvenile courts should administer the wide range of services they typically 
provide. This project consists of three activities: a) literature search; b) analysis 
of social policy issues ifvirrounding the evolution, constitutionality, and propriety 
of juvenile court operation^f such pfogrAms as detention, probation, counseliK, 
prevention, diversion, and unofficial probation? and c) case studies in six Stat< 
employing particularly innovative alternatives to traditional operation of suci 
programs by juvenile courts. ' , 

'Tbe waiver of juveniles to adult courts project consists .of four phases: a) 
literature search; b) data collection to determine the number and type of juveniles 
who are waived to adult court, and court policies and practices in this area; c) 
analysis of social policy Issues surrounding the use of waivers; and d) case studies 
in eight to ten States with respect to relative advantages and disadvantages result- 
ing from the use of waivers. 

The Effect of Legal Process and Formal Sanctions on Juvenile Delinquents. 
The objectives of this grant were to meaijire the impact ol sanctions on subsequent 
attitudes and behavior of Juveniles who ^hter the juvenile justice process, and to 
determine whether the process is productive cr counterproductive for the juveniles. 
Project activities include literature review, collection and analysis of data frorti 
juvenile court records, and of self-report data from a sample of 3,000 junior arib 
senior high school students in two Virginia communities. 



*fhis Supreme Court decision (1967) afforded juveniles similar due process rights to 
those available to adult*. — ^ ' 

: - ' : ■) 



The project concluded that, for mmy minor juvenile offenV^ers, 
contact with the JJS seems to be counterpFoductive, leading to continued or inten- 
sified Involvement with the system. Such juveniles were found likely to develop . 
negative attitudes towards the law, police, and courts, and subsequently adopt 
self-identifications as delinquent, and confront still more sanctioiis as a result 
of continued misbehavior. Recommendations for the JJS are: 1) the development 
of precise operational goals to monitor whether the system^ activities are effec- 
tive; 2) centralization of all records so that every branch of the system has access 
to case files; and 3) that attention be given to the negative impact "individual 
justice" can have on the pubsequent attftud^j Value^ 

processed — given the broad discretion at every decision point in the system of 
^processing. . ' . ^ 

Several other projects sponsored by NIJJDP which have a primary focus 
on other areas also make important contributions to better understanding the 
operations of juvenile courts and their impact on yputh. For example the National 
Evaluation of OJJDP's Diversion Program includestcxamination of the effectiveness 
of juvenile coqrt diversion efforts; 'fhe National Evalueition oY OJJDP's Restitution 
Program includes an assessment of the results of court-ordered restitution — 
which may take the form of monetary payments or community service. Likewise, 
the National Evaluation of OJJDP'S Deinstitutionalization of Status Offenders 
Program had a significant focus on the role of juvenile courts in relation to removal 
of status offenders from incarceration settings. Finally, a significant amount 
of the JJS Assessment Center's work has focused on the juvenile court area. 

CORRECTIONS t • 

NIJJDP has supported a wide range of research and evaluation projects 
in the juvenile corrections area. The initial projects in this area were begun under 
LEAA^ sponsorship prior to establishment of NIJJDP and completed uiider Institute 
supporti The National Assessment of Juvenile Corrections and the Evaluation 
of Massachusetts* Correctional Reforms. 

Natiojial Assessment of . Juvenile tiorrections CNA^C). This project con- 
sisted of a nationwide assessment of juvenile correctibns, with intensive 
examination of programs in 16 States. It included a surVey of a sample of over 
1,500 youth in correctional facilities in the 16 States.' Among these youth, 35 percent 
yrefe committed for s^tus offensesr 3 percent for probation or pArole violation^ 
4 percent for misdemeanors, 9 percent for drug offenses; 34 percent for property 
crimes; and 15 percent for personal crimes (aggravated assault, rape, robbery, 
kidnapping, manslaughter, and murder). Thus, only about 15 percent of the youth 
in correctional facilities at the time of the NAJC survey were incarcerated for 
what typically would be considered serious/violent crimes. 

The NAJC study ulso produced some other very interesting f Indingsi « for ' 
example, incredible variations In patterns of instltutjonallzation were observed 
among the States. JSome states committed about 20 times more youths to institu- 
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tions thaif others (after controlling for differences in state populations). During 
Fiscal Year 1974, 43 reporting States spent sjiightly less than $30 million to operate 
their community-based programs for juveniles. This sum was about one-tenth 
that spent In the same^ear on institutions, camps, and ranches. 

The NAJt study found th^974 avelrage costs per offender-year for state . 
institutions, camps, and ranches to be $11,657, By c<5ntrast, the 1974 average costs 
per^fender-yea^or^tate-relatedt^gmmunity-basedyresidential programs were 
$«,501 — or less tb^one-half the cost of incarceration. NAJTC project staff 
estimated that, c^lleMfVely, 41 States could have realized. a potential total 
savings of over $50 million during 1974 through the achievement of a 50 percent 
level of deimtitutionalization. 

Massachusetts Evaluation. In 1969-72 Massachusetts replaced its trajnii^ 
schools for juveniles With community-based alternatives to traditional incarceration. 
This is the only State that has deinstitutionalized statewide its large training 
schools. Only about 10 percent of the total number of youths presently committed 
to the Massachusetts Department of Youth Services are determined to require 
secure care. 



The results of the evaluation indicated that youths did better in those 
regions where the new programs were firmly in place as compared to the old traih- 
ing schools. However, youths in the more open residential and non-residential 
-* programs did better than those in the more secure units. Youths in programs 
presiding diversity of treatment options and extensive community linkages did 
much better than those in the programs which lacked these features. In addition, 
the community-based programs provide a much more humane and fair way of 
treating youth than did the large institutions previously used. A major conclusion 
of the study was that the important factors affecting success or failure with indivi- 
dual youth lay not so much in the qualities of specific individual programs to which 
the youth were exposed, but in the characteristics of the total social network 
fiM*' each youth in the community. t ' 

The results are presented in five books and numerous monographs. Diversity 
. In a Youth Correctional System exaimines the short and long-run impacts of such 
prdgrams as foster care, fptestry, group homes, and forms of incarceration from 
boarding sohools to adult jails. Policy issues concerning the quality of life, and 
the quality of linkages to th6 community are exartiined; aU of which affect the 
youth's future relationship to society. Neutralizing Inmate Violence reports on" 
a comparative study of alternative forms of Juvenile rehabilitation In four different 
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types of institutional treatment settings. Findings from the study have important 
implications for modifying correctional settings to produce more constructive institu- 
tional experiences for inmates. A Theory of Social Reform; Correctional Change 
Processes in Two States draws extensively on classic, sociological literature while 
using events In correctional reform movements to develop a conceptual model 
that identifies key interest group constellatiops, their actftal characteristics and 
interrelationships, and the dimensions of their impact upon correctional organiza- 
tion. Designing Correctional Organizations for Youths identifies four dimensions 
of correctional organization which, in interaction with characteristics of the inmate 
populations, have a significant impact on aspects of "inmate subcultures." Directing 
the development of "inmate subcultures" rnay improve the chances of rehabilitation, 
and also Improve the lives of inmates^,-- / 

f he results of this reseai^ch and th^success of the Massachusetts experience 
led to two other project's. that are now underway. Tjie first of these is a research 
effort focused on The Problem of Secure Care in a Community-Based Correctional 
System . This researqh involves examining how the State (particularly police, 
court, and correctional agencies) is malcing decisions about those youths who require 
secure treatment. (The research also involves an examination of how a few other 
States are addressing the secure care problem.) The significance of this research 
is that the Icey tp long-run success in persuading States to adopt policies of deinsti- 
tutionalisnbtion and establishment of community-based programs depends in large 
measure on devising means to alleviate public fears about protection in the community. 
The second of the two new Massachusetts projects is a training, program. It is 
described in the Training section of this report. 

■ ■ ■' \ 

A Survey of Intervention Techniques for the Dangerous Juvenile Offender. 
Jhe purpose of this grant was to conduct a nationwide assessment of existing 
intervention techniques appropriate for the dangerous juvenile offender. Specifically, - 
the project objectives were to; 1) Identify and classify existing (and previously » 
tried) intervention approaches: 2) determine what kind of test or demonstration 
each type of approach has had; 3) Identify, evaluate, and synthesize relevant data 
concerning the effectiveness of each approach; and 4) describe what type of . 
research or demonstration efforts should be undertaken to fill gaps in the current 
state of knowledge. The principal findings of^he assessment were that: l) there 
is a major absence of data about dangerous juvenile offenders; 2)there.are few 
programs of concentrated assistance specifically designed for this group; and 3) far 
too Uttle is known^bout the dangerous juvenile offender in general, and about 

treatment programs, to allow comparative judgments. 

■ \ 

The Limits of Heterogeneity (A Comparative Study of the Effectiveness 
of Correctional Programs for Serious and Non-serious juvenil| Offenders ). 
This project consists of a longitudinal study of nearly every penile who festered 
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the New Jersey State correctional System between October 1, 1977 and July 31, 
197S. It ts designed to assess the effects^ of mixing dangerous, violent offenders ' 
and le95 serious offenders in a variety of correctional programs (ranging frond , 
community-based to mnore traditional institutional settings). This study also 
involves an assessment of the €tf fects of separating juvenile and adult offenders. 

Th^ Interstate Pla#Sment of Children. This Reject was designed to det^n^ 

- - idu< " ^ 



mine the feasibility of conducting a national ass^ssinent of. interstate placement 
of juveniles. It concluded that a neitional atjidywas possible and recommended 
that policy research Into state-and local government practices involvings the use 
of interstate compacts^ funding sources, and licensing standards be undertaken. 
This recommendation was implemented through p^ovlding.the necessary support 
for A national assessment of interstate placement practices and policies — as 
one of four studies conducted under the umbrella grant to the Academy for Con- 
temporary Problem^. It involves tui elimination of all 50 States' policies and 
practices pertaining to interstflite placement, and case studies of a few selected 
States* This assessment is directly in response to the 1977 amendment to the 
JJDJP Act requiring NlJJDP to conduct such an assessment (Sec. 243). It will 
b;* fcom^lpiltod in 1980. 

State Subsidies for Juvenile Justice. ■ Another of the four studies spcMisored 
under the Academy grant is- a national study of subsidies available to units of 
State and local governments for juvenile justice purposes. 



This study consists of two phages: a) data collection in fifty States regard- 
ing type? and sizes of State^funded subsidies and other grant and aid programs 
used to support local juvenile Justice program^j and b) ciase studies 
in ten States with particularly innovative State subsidies programs. The impact 
of Federal funds, relative to State subsidies aiid local (unds, upon juvenile justice 
programs at the community level will be examined. The results of this assessme/it 
will assist States in using subsidies ^o accomplish the specific objectives set forth ^ 
in Sec. 223(il)(10)(H) of the JJDP Act, which authorizes States to. use formula grant 
monies' mM« ^ivallable to them Under the Act to use subsidies tot "1) reduce the 
number of commitments of juveniles to any form of juvenile facility as a percentage 
of the State juvenile population; 2) increase the use of non-secure community- 
based facilities as a percentage of total commitments to juvenile facilities; and 
3) discourage the use of secure incarceration and detention." 

Right to Treatment. Thi$ study inyplved a literature review of right to 
treat mentlitigatic^ and an exploration of hew techniigues'for assuring personalized 
aocoui^tability to children from juvenile justice and social service personnel. 
The major purpose of the study was to desc^ribe existing iitigation strategies and 
techniques^ and devel<;>p flexible litigation techniques that would enhance accounta- 
bility to yoilth; ania that would enable non-expert Jegal smi6es practitioners and 
paraprofesaionals to pd^tloipate in l^iw r^fprm efforts which have been In the past 
reseried for legal specialists. 
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A major observation resulting from the literaiUfe review wag that, w>iiie 
„ juVenUe treatment litigation has helped to re^liapft attitudes towards tsare and 
commitment of children, it has also caUed into question the P€|habilitation goals 
of the system ancj the parens patria philoaophy whioh has guided the development 
and operations of the juvenile Justice system. The literature review emphasized 
that the U.S. Supreme Court^ in Donaldson vs. Q'Conner (1975) disaffirmed the • 
right to treatment and concludes that standards, in a^uring a sJfe and humane 
environment and supporting least restrictive alternatives; can serve as a ' o 
promising litigation vehicle for youth in the juvenile justice system. 

~ Youth AdvocacyyProgram^ F Y 1978 NI J JDP awarded ft " 

grant to the University of Notre Dame for the purpose of agisting OJJDP in the 
development of Youth Advocacy Initiative. Ond^r this grant the Institute for ' ; 
Urban Studies at Notre Dame has developed the background (state-6f-the-art) 
paper which has been published as part of O WOP'S Youth Advocacy Program Aiinounce- 

« ment — under which action orojects ere to be funded during FY 1980. hi addition 

to helping design the overallv program, the Notre Dame group has; been aSi|isting 
^ OJJDP in the review of applications and will also provided technical assistince ^o 

' .successful applicak)ts in the course of implementing their particular projects. ' 

^ This {represents a unique approach to program development which is being 

tried at OJJDP for the first time'* The innovation lie» in the concept of using the 
same group which has reslponsibility for the background work also for the provision 
of technical assistance to the grantees.' This approach should result in a much higher 
degre^^ continuity from program design to implementj^tion. 
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COMPREHEliirSIVE STUDY OF STATE JpV^WLE ^JUSTICE SYSTEMS . 

Dujing FY 1»77,.NIJJDP began a series of studies of statewide juvenile 
justice systems, which have as their primary aim examination of the implementation 
of new juvenile justice IjBgislation at the State level. The first of these studies is 
, <le«^rjb«d belowj another (focused on theStatfe of Washington) was begun in FY 1979. 
....... I > ■ 

Atseyment of the Impacit of Ney California Juvenile^ustice Legislation. 
^Tt!« purpo«B df this project is to analyze the frmpact of hew California juvenile 
justice legislation* i>n th» California juvenile justice system and its clients. FouV 
major plust era of provisions In this legislation were selected for analysis which 
includet , mandatory deinstitutionalization 6f a^ll status offenders; encouragement- 
of alte^natlvf s*ogram deve^ment and referral? inoreaied involv^meint .oT the 
prosecutor in delln<juen<jy proceedings; and easing criterta fpr transferring Juveniles 
charged with serious crimes to adult court. Preliminary findings relative to' each 
of th^se arens follow. > : ' ' \ 

■ • • ■ ■ '. ■ ; •: V 

The implementation of the deinstitutionalizatk>n Qf status o|fen<?ers pro- 
vision kvsulted in some s^gnifictftti unanticipate4 consa^jshces: Statewide arrests of 
status ^f^fls.dropp^ by fifty percent ft'o^n 1976 to ' 




H77. A detailed examination of decision n/aking in three Southern, California 
Counties demonstrated trends of rel^belin^ a portion of status offenders fts 
dependent and neglected juveniles, as delinquent offenders, or as mentally/ ' 
emotionally disabled, to enable secure treatment of this group. (Corrective 
legislation was subsequently passed to prohibit severe confinement of dependent 
and neglected juvenU«).) However, the patterns of r^beling were not consistent 
among the counti^ and did not fully account for the dra^^atic drop in arrests. 
There was a distinct problem experienced by police in r^poiiding to parental com- 
plaints, which often resulted in a general "hands-off* response. 



Provisions encouraging the development and use of alternative services and 
programs for both delinquent and status offenders resulted iji very low levels of 
implementation. Reasons suggested for this were the lacic df funding and of a clear 
mandate to move in this direction. (Subsequent legislation, effective in 1978, pro- 
vided for funding of alternative programs.) 

Provisions which Increased prosecutorial involvement in the petitioning, 
of d^linquenpy cas^ contributed to more severe treatment of delinquent offenders 
such as increased 6har^ing at the police leveVincreased In sustained petitions, 
and a greater percentage of out-of-home placements as court dispositions. 

The provisions easing standards for certification (waiver) to adult court 
for a specified list of criminal offenses resulted In varying responses among counties. 
Overall, statwide certification hearings (as mandated by law for these offenses) 
doubled, followed by approxima;tely a 30% increase in the number of Juveniles 
^nd over to adult c^t. It should be noted that these Increases appear to be 
-most directly related to changes In processing requirements and not to increases 
In Juvenilej^ksrimlnal activity as measured b^ arrest's for these offenses. An Intensive 
malysls oT'Loe Angeles County data indicated that juveniles sent to criminal court 
faced^the same probability of being convicted that they would face If they had 
remained in the juvenile court, but were somewhat more lilcely toM Incarcerated (eve 
after controlling for (different types of offenses) in adult court. ( 

• A continuation grant was awarded in4978 to further explore reactions 
to the original legislation. Including modifications to It. The final report Is expected 
td be completed by July, 1980. , . 

■Other Projects . Numerous other NIJJDP projects provide an opporftinlty 
examination of local juvenile justice systenis as a whole (ImUu^Ung-i^lated 
po)io0» oQurt, and correctional agencies), or one or more of their components. 
These Inolude the studies of delinquent careers, the national evaluations, and 
other evaluation studies (e.g., of Massachusetts* reform efforts). 
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The National Uniforgi) Juveaile Justioe Reporting System (iJujJRS). 



As noted eiirUer, this Information system provides the only nationwide data 
available on the flow of youth throughout^'the juvenile justioe system.* There 
are two soured of national tjata which now constitute this important historical 
ts«ries. ' * 

The first of these represents a continuation of the rej^rting process * 
used by HEW up to 1974 (aggregrate reports usually generated by State agencies 
through complUation of aggregrate data voluntarily submitted by individual 
courts). These data have been used for over 40 years in preparing the annual reportj 
entitled Juvenile Coyrt Statistics: 1974, etc. For the period 1975-78, 40-42 States 
have submitted aggt<|grate reports to NCJJ. Data from the reporting States are 
used to estimate the total number of youth appearing before Juvenile courts 
nationwide in a given year. * 

The second source of nationed data on JJS handling of yo.uth which are 
fed into the NUJJRB emanate from the individual case cards- used^^participating 
courts (which are used above in developing the aggregrate rep<H*ts).^rfefore the 
NUJJRS was transferred from HEW to NIJJDP, jurisdictions did not send these 
data to H£W« For the most part, they were unused. In 1975, NCJJ was able to ^ 
get most juvenile courts in 12 States to |(>rovide NCJJ access to the individual 
cards on Cases they handled that year, NCJJ estimates that 24 States will provide 
access tp these data In 1979. Those cards contain data on about 25 items (such as 
characteristics of the youth, offense history, method of handling, police action, 
detention, jailing, court qnethod of handling, waiver and disposition, including 
inoaroeration in a correctional institution anxl other referrals). In other words, ^ 
these data are "transactional** since that they provide a record of JJS "transA<8tions" 
relevant to the individual yoiith. They enable tracing of indiyidual case flow through 
the JJS. (Complete; cenfidentiality regarding ^the identity of the youth 
is fnaintained.) NCJJ uses these data to compile a more accurate estimate** of 
nationwide JJS handling of youth. The tremendous advantage of this individual 
oase-based reporting method is that it permits development of the nationwide 
picture of the flow of youth through the JJS, which is now done for the first time 
eVer« 1975, the number of youth handled by juvenile courts in the reporting * 
States constituted over 50 percent of all youth handled nationwide by juvenile 
courts. 

.r, . ' ( . - . > 



^Thls information system does not include data on youth arrested other than. those • 
referred to juvenile court. ^; 

**U.S. Census data, which NCJJ has used to extrapolate the national youth popula- 
tioh, by year, within each jurisdiction, make possible development of refined national 
estimates.' v * • 
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We ate rapidly decreasing the time lag between thh reporting year 
and the" publication of the national statistical reports based on this reporting * 
system. NCJJ and NIJJDPWfi optimistic that, by the end of calendar lO-SO, all 
annual r«Ports through 1979 will hkte been published. 

V. ^ NIJJDP^ A38essment' Center Program* conducts the most 9omprehen- 

slve examination feasible o( nationwide Juvenile justice system^operations, through 
the pse of the results of the above efforts and by combining them >with data from 
o^her sources (e.g., the States ti^ems^lves, and other studies). In addition to com- 

piling .th^_most_ comprehensive and complete natio^^^ 

youth, the National Juvenile Justice System Assea&ttient Center also is 
- attempting to assess the effectiveness of the JJS and its several components 
— in part through Qonducting assessments of JJS.Iidndllng of particular types of 
offenders an^ non-offenders. For example, it has completed assessment reports 
on states offenders, serious offenders, and on dependent affd neglected youth. 

* 

This center will have completed hy March, 1980, a brief but comprehensive 
state-of-the-art paper on the JJS and its operations nationwide. This document will 
summarize what is Icown about the flo^ of youth through the JJS and about the 
effectiveness* of its operations, and will provide recommendations for future 
direction of lys programs. 

FY 1979 AjVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM-RELATED PROJECTS. During 
FY 1979, NIJJDP funded several hew projects which are aimed at increasing our 
understanding of the operations of the juvenile justice system in the U.S. These 
consist of the following studies. (See th6 previous s^ection in which FY 1979 studlies 
in the delinquent behaylor and preventioti area noted; since several of these/ 
projects — particularly those focused on delinquent careers and on the national 
study of Indian juvenile justice - also contribute to knowledge regarding the juvenile 
justice system, gfenerally.) * / 

COURTS* The foHowlng projects were funded during FY 1979 focused on^ 
juvenile courts. 

A Study of Juveniles in a Suburban Court . (No. 79-34). This study seelts 
/ to develop new knowledge to improve the operation of juvenile courts in suburban 
• and other areas characteristic of diverse clienteles. Beyond this basic objective, 
by applying an innovative design, the Btudy combines examination of th« overall 
. operations c4Xhe court system with specific fcivestigation of gifted chiMren who 
• come in cpntact with the juvenile justice system, and with an assessmeJtt of the 
impact of youths' family backgrounds on the nature and outcome of their court 
experience. The most specific theoretical base applicable to parts of this research 
ifi labeling theory - which raises the basic question; are children labeled and 
processed, based on type^ of family situations and levels of glftedness, irrespective 
to a certain extent ojf the offense background? The research approach will include 

ooUeotipn and analysis in reference t;o the abbve Issues on^U youths coming 
Into the Arapahoe County, Colorado juvenile jMst^ice system during a 14 month period. 



see \he Information Disselnatlon section of this report for a description 
df HWilDPis Ajs»es«ment Center? Program. 
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. Evaluation of the Phnadelphla- Child Advooaoy Unit (No. 79-32). 
This project wiU'evftluate the Child Advococy Unit (C AU) located in the 
Defender Association of Philadelphia. The CAU is based on a multi- 
disQipUnetry approach and employs staff representing legal, psychological, social 
investigative and related professions. A Icey function of the unit is representation 
of the rights and interests of^on-dellnquent children coming to the court's disten- 
tion, whenever there is judicial determination of a divergence of interests between 
parents and their child. The evaluation .will explore the extent to which the 
CAU has achieved its intermediate objectives (e.g., adequately representing the . 
child's interests' in cmirti seeing^hat needed social services are provided), and 
long range objectives (e.g., delinquency prevention, stabilization of fe^milies, and 
contributions to the ^aw). It will also address th,e issue of the extent to which 
the CAU has Improved the Philadelphia Juvenile Court's effectiveness in deaUhg 
with abused, dependent, and neglected youths. * . 

Other studies directV relevant to the juvenile court area include the national 
evaluation of OJJDP% restitution program (for wh^oh continuation funding was 
provided this FY No. 79-9). \ 

CORREQTIONS. Two new projects have beoiTinitiated this FY focused 
specifically on the corrections ^rea. Both are national studies. 

A National Survey of Residential Group Care F&c lilt I es for Children cuid 
y^^.^..*!!"^ Alternative gigencles and Prografa^ Non-residential Services 

to Children and Youth (No, 79-8). I^hiis jrant to the School of Social Services 
Administration of the University of Chicago supports the first phase (18 ftionths) 
of a national study of residential facilities and community-baped alternatives to 
incarceration providing services to children and youth throughout the United States, 
-^he objective of the research Is fb describe the numbers and Icinds of 
pjrograms how available, and the youths being served by them, so that policy maimers, 
planners, administrators, legislators^ organizations concerned with children, aind 
interested citizens will iiave available the Information needed to evaluate and ' 
Improve the quality of care.provlded to young people. ^ 

This study will, In part, replicate A Census of Children's Residential Insti- 
tutions In the United States, Puerto Rico, and ihe Virgin Islands; 1966. The current 
study will be expanded to Include selected residential pcograms, in addition to 
those institutions enumerated in 1966, and certain non-residential programs as 
Well. The 1966 effort surveyed institutions for children considered dependent 
<ind neglected, emotionally disturbed, and delinquent; such as psychaitric inpatient 
dhlldren^ units; maternity homes; temporary shelters; «uid detention facilities. 
Institutions for the mentally retarded and physicalli^handicapped were enumerated,', 
but not surveyed, - The hew woric will make possible on* examination of changes that 
may have occurred In such facilities ovef a 15'-year period. Organizations Included 
in this research which were not covered in the earlier study will be 8ur^^eyed to • 
obtain comprehensive national data. 

* . . 31 ■ 



The present study will rely on data collectedl through two procedures. 
The first will be a qu^tlonnalre administered with the help of the National 
Opinion R^earoh Center, located on the University of Chicago campus. The secoijd 
win include site visits to a sample of organizations providing pervicep to children and V 
youth. ^ ^ 

JuYgnile Parole Research Project (No. 79-29). This project represer^ts y 
the first phase U8 months) of a comprehensive study which will examine juVenil^ ' 

• parole decision-malclng throughout the country* It will examine the organiza- . ^ ^ 

tion of juvenile parole «uth9Htie9, the policies and criteria used to arriVe at ; 

parole decisions arid the effects of these decisions on the juvenile offender popMlatlon. 

^ Information gathered from surveys and from on-site visits will be examined in the light of 
population racommendations mad^ by varic>(lm national standards setting groups 
which proposerthe ellmln^ition of indeterminate commitments of juvenile offenders 
in favor of determinate And proportional sentencing as a means of reducing the 
Inequities in the juvenile parole process. 

Continuation funding was also provided during this FY for completion 
of the Harvard University study of secure care (No. 79-23), which Is described 
above in the tforreotlons section. - ' > . 

. CQMPREriENSlVE STUDY OF STATE JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEMS. The 
s^oond assessment of statewide juvenile justidib system revisions (the first or these 
was conducted In California — described above) was funded during this FY. 
' ' . / ' . 

An Assessment ^the ImplemeDtation and Impact of Washington State 
JMvemieJusti<w Legislation and Related Programs (No. 7ft-^8). Hie purpose of 
this project is to conduct a comprehensive amassment of the implementation And 
impact of new juvenile justice legislation In the State of Washington and of related 
action programs supported Uy OJJDP (un<Jer a separate-want). A major purpose of the 
assessment Is to assist the State In Its implementation elfqrt* The legislation^ which 
represent A comprehensive revision of the Washington Stltte juvenile Code, is based 
. on two nnderlylng prIncipWt 1) that children who have not committed crimes should 
*not be handled In the same manner as criminal offen<|er8; and 2) that children who 
have committed criminal acts should receive dispositions based on the seriousness 
of their Immediate offense, their age, and their past criminal record, rather th>in 
ba^ed on the natyjre of their past social history. • , 

"*.-■■ . "... ,. ■ . ■ t ■ ". " 

^e assessment will focus on the iiij(>lementation of specific statutory 
provisi0tis whieb reflect these principles and on supported action programs which 
are designed specifically to enable the implementation of provisions relating to 
the treatment of non-orlmlnal children. In Phase I (18 months) of a three-year 
assessment effort, five separate but interrelated studies will be initiated; a study 
of the le|ls|^ive history cif the Jegislation (HB 371) and sub^^quent revisions thereto); 
% ttftt«7W^<5$ impi^m^ntation study; m indepth study of seWcted couri Jurisdictions! 
and A study ojf th^ >iew serviee delivery wstem of the Washington Department of 
Social and Health Services, '^N - 



Another project was funded during FY 79 which incorporates a 
comprehensive view of juvenile justice systems. It is a Comparative Analysis 
Of «mvenil€t and FaitiUy^odes, (No.^^7^ The purpose of this award was 
io create the capabflltjrairthe National Center for ,Juvenile Justice (NCJJ) 
to conduct' onxgolng and current analyses of the juvenile and family codes . 
ojf the fifty statea and the D.C. The specific objectives of the 'project 
aret to create a legislative information system with cApacity a(id expertise 
to respond to inquiries concerning the provisions of legislation regarding various 
juvenile justice topicSj to establish a current federal and state legislative 
data base of juvenile codes or juvenile an6 family couBts acts; and to monitor 
legislative changes and track trends. The products^f this research will 
enable OJJDP, jts gpanfees, congress, state legislatures, executives and 
judicial branches of government, and others to kfeep Abreast of the rapidly 
changing juvenile anSd family codes in the U.S. thfe major products will 
Include written reports analyzing the provisions of juvenile and family 
codes in the following topic areas: juvenile court Jurisdiction, wafver of 
juvenile^ to o^ult court, records mainte^iatice and disposition, and legislative 
compliance with the JJDP Act. In addition, other ad hoc reports on special 
topic aneas will be developed at OJJDP's request. < 

ALTERNATIVES TO JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM PROCEiSgJNd 

N NIJJpP has sponsored a broad program of research and assessment work 
on alternatives to juvenile justice system processing. Following the Institute's 
overall framework, these alternatives include community-based alternatives 
to the use of secure detention and jails, diversion programs, and alternatives to, 
traditional iricafrceratidn in Iraining schools and other secure correctional 
facilities. W^ile some of l^IJJDP's work in the alternatives are^ has addressed 
the nature and effectiveness of social service^, this focus has generally been 
limited to the extent that such social service programs (e.g., foster care) serve 
as alternativ^ to traditional juvenile justice systeth processing. The remainder 
of the social Services area is viewed as f alUng^acgely within the domain of the 
.research unlt^ 0^ HE;w, 

ALTERNATIVES TO DETENTION — Several projects spons^ored by NIJJDP 
"'have examine^ the,use of various residential and non-resid6ntial altef natives to ^ 
secure detention — partjcularly for status and non-offender? (e.g., dependent, 
negle<jted and labused youth). ^ . ' 

y^ySjlALj^'^'^^.'^^^T DETENTION OF JUVENILES AND OF ALTER- 
NATIVES TO TO USE — This project consists of hatlonwlde assessments of both 
secure deteniion and Alternatives to its.'use. Among the findings resultinjfejfrom 
review of relevant literature in conjunction with this research were the followlngt 

V , 1) Gpunty jails are still used for terrtporary detlention of juvenij^v ^ 
particularly In l^s populous States. Even in some more heavHy populSicTluris- 
dictioM/hoWeV^r) Jails affe still lised for"bome juvahjlesi despite the exi!|tehde and 
availabiMty of a juvenile detentio^> facility. In mAny States! which are seeking to ret 



the use of Jails for the detention of Juveniles, the dominant alternative 
course Is seeri as the oonstructlpn of a detention facility. 

Use of secure detention for dependent and neg^lept^d children 
appears to be 6n the decline as more Jurisdictions develop either shelter 
care facilities or short-terrtt foster home progroms. Some Jurisdictions, g 
however, are known to misolossify dependent and neglected clilldren as 
youths in need of supervision who then are placQd in secure detention. 
The extent of the latter practice is unknown. 

^) Many Jurisdictions still exceed the NCCD recommended mximurh 
detention rate of 10 percent of all Juveniles apprehended} the proportion 
of Juveniles detained less than 48 hours continues to hover around 50 percent. 
These patterns ar« frequently cited as evidence of the inappropriate use 
of detention. 

4) Many Jurisdictions are unable to mobilize the resources necessary 
to attend to children with special (neurological and psychiatric) needs. 
These children are then often detained, some times for excessive lenirthS 

of time. . , 

•\ , , . ' 

5) Status offenders tend to be detained at a higher rate than youths 
apprehended for adult type criminal offenses and also tend to be held longer.' 

6) Youths of racial and ethnic minorities tend to be detained at 

higher rates and for longer periods than others? females are.detained at ' \ 
a higher rate and longer than niales. ^ |;' 

' ' , • 

7) Extra-legal factors are more strongly associated with the decision 
to detain (versus release) than legal factors (those 8peeifie(H)y Juvenile 
codes). Time off apprehension (evening and weekends), proximity of a detention 
faeiHty.^nd degree of administrative control over intaKet)rooedures have 

all be^ foMi^to be assocjiated wit^the decision to d^ain, In addition 
to tho«e facftSfS'C^mtained^ihXtemsXS) and (6)^^^^ 

The}aotuaf extent to which tljisepattern^-ofmisuse exist -either within 
or between^tates is unknown. Many States — and Mfe^ictions withirt States 
— still do not colle$tt'sl&tistics at regular IntervalsJon the use of secure detention. 

In addlWon to the literature review, the research team conducted brief field 
Studies of selected programs (alternativerio detention) In 14 Jurisdictions. These 
wertf not randomly ^eleotedj rather, they wei>feiparpc8efully selected in ordei- to 
Include programs' in cities of varying sizes; programs for alleged status offenders 
' or alleged delinquents, or bothj residential and nomresidential programs; awd 
programs geographicaUy representotives of the^U.S. The 14 programs were 
ol^imias loliowsrh^ detentjon, eittentioH hoin^s^ programs lor runaways, . . 
and privatAresidentiai foster hOmes. All w^rre programs currently in use as 
elterhatlYesUo secure detention for youths awaiting adjudication in Juvenile 
courts, The/foMbwing is a summary of the conclusions the research team believed 
to be ofOij^mediate importance to Individuals and organizations that may be 
. oongideringthe development of alternatives in thejir jurisdictions. 
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1) The various program formats appear to be about eqy|Al in tholr 
ability to keep those youths for whom the programs were designed trouble 
free and available to court. That is not to say that any group of juveniles 
may be placed successfully in any type of program. It rWers, Instead, to 
jthe fact that In inoet programs onjy a small proportion of Juveniles had 
committed new of fenses or had run away while awaiting adjudication. 

2) Similar progranUTormats can produce different rates of failure- ' 
-.measured in terms of you'tllTs running away or committing new offenses. 

T^^J^'^ber rates pf_failure appear to b^^^ due to factors out8ide_the_ cortt^^^ 
of the pr<>grams' employees-e.g., excessive lengths of stay due to slow processing 
of court dockets or judicial misuse of the program for pre-adjudicatory 
testing of youths' behavior urider supervision. 

3) Any program format can be adapted to some degree to program ' 
goals in addition to those of keeping youths trouble free and available to 

the court, for example, the goals of providing treatment or concrete services. 

4) Residential programs— group homes and foster-care— are being 
used successfully both for alleged delinquents and states offenders., 

5) Home Detention Programs are successful with alleged delinquents 
and with some alleged status offenders. However, a residential component 

is required for Certain juveniles whose problems or conflicts are with their 
own families. Substitute care in foster hoities and group homes and supervision 
within a Home Detention formtit have been combined successfully- ' 

' • 6) The Attention Home format seems very adaptable to the needs 
of less populated jurisdictions, wheret separate programs for several special 
groups may not be feasible. The attentioYt Home format has been used 
for youth populations ma<le up of (a) alleged delinquents only, (b) alleged 
delinquents and status offenders, and (c) alleged delinquents, status offenders, 
and Juveniles with other kinds of problems as well. ' i- 

7) Thoughtfully conceived non-secuce-residential projgrams-can' 
retain, temporarily, youths^who have run away from their hpjmes. Longer 
term help is believed to be essential for some runaways, sofprograms us 
as altctrnatives to detention for these youths require the cooperation of 
^oth<ir social agencies to '^hich such Juveniles can be referr^c!. ■ 

8) Certain courts are unnecessarily timid in defining the kinds 
of youths !(i.«.» severity of allegecl offense, past record) they are willing 
to refer to alternative programs. Even^hen alternative programs are 
available, many^fSuths are being held in secure detention (or jail) who could 
be kept tr<kible free ai^d availW^le to tfie court In alternative programs, 
judging % the 0j!cperien,c« of jUri^dlctidns that have tried: *^ 
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9) S«ouf9 hoWing arrangements are ^sential for a small proportion 
of alleged delinquents who ooTistitute a danger to others. 

/■ 

10) The 0O9t8 per day per youth of alternative programs can be 
very misleading. . A larger ooet can result from more services and resources 
being made available to program participants. It can also result from geographical 
variations in costs of personnel and servtjjes, inclusidn of administrative 

and office oi^ residence expenses and under-utilisation of the program, 

11) A range of types of alternative programs should probably be 

made available in Jurisdictions other thanthe smallest one87 No o^e fofmM V 
i* suited to every youths and a variety of options among which to choose 
probably will increase^ates of success in each option- 

12) Appropriate use of both secure detention and of alternative 
programs can be jeopardized by poor administrative ^5lractices. Intal^ decisions 
should be guided by clear, writt<an criteria. Judges and court personnel 
should monitor intake deeisioi^s frequently to be certain they tsonform 

to criteria. 

13) Since overuse of secure detention continues in many parts of 
the Country, the main alternative to secure detention should not be another • 
program. A large proportion of youths should simply be released to their 
parents or ofher responsible adults to await court action. 

Based on the literature review and field studies, the research team 
made the following recommendations to Juvenile courts that mfey be considering 
the intf oduction of alternative programs of any kind. ^' ; 

1) Criteria for selecting Juveniles for secure detention, for alternative 
programs, and for release on the recognizance of a parent or guardian while 
awaiting court adjudication should be in writing. 

N 2) The decision as to whether youths are to be placed in secure 
detention or ffn alternative program should be guided, insofar ^ possible, 
by written agreements between the responsible adpiinistrative officials. 
These agreements should specify the criteria governing selection of youths 
for the programs. \ 

3) The decision to use alternative programs should be'made at 
Initial inti^Ke where the options of refusing to accept the referral, release 
on the recognizance of a parent or guardian to await adjudication, and 
use of secure detention are also available. It should not be necessary for 
a youth to be detained securely before referral to an alternative program " 
\$ made. ^ r . ^ 

... ■ . . .■ ■ . . t 

4) Xn informatldn system should be oreated so thf^.t (a) use of secure 
deteiition, ftlternatlye programs, and release on parents* recognizance can 
be CK09s^tabulated at least by type of alleged offense, prior record, age, - , 
sex, raoe/^thnl<jity^ and famlly^compositionj and (b) terminatidhs by types 
of plaoemehts from secur^ detention, alternative programs, rel^se on 



-'parents' recognizajnce status can be oross-tabulated with tables such as 
type of new offense, length of stay, and disposition as well the variables 
' listed in (a) above. , S 

6) Courts should adjudicate oases of youths waiting iri alternative 
programs in the same period qf time applicable to those in secure detention, 

Roaidential Alternatives to Detention of Juveniles. The main objective 
of this project was to develop a "how-to-do-it" manual on community-ba^ed 
residential alternatives to detention. This manual is based on the promising 

. ^^*®r".®t*y®.P?l<^%jn !?lPJleis Identified in the project just djgsugged, _It 

gives priority attention to administrative and management requirements 
for practitioners involved in planning, design, and implementation of such 
programs... It Is designed both for developing new programs and improving 
existing ones by such means as coordination, expansion and revision. Priority ' 
attention is given to two levels of management: 1) the day-to-day details' 
of managing an altfernative detention program and 2) the set of problems 
which are involved when a comhiunity tries to organize and provide resources 
for such an alternative. ^ 

Several major factors were found which appear to be associated 
with successful programs. They are good management, a sensitivity to . 
local needs, kn involvement of community leaders, and & consistent flow 
of resources. The manual offers guidelines to follow in these and other 
areas. 

f 

An assessment of four program models for residential alternatives 
to detention is abo included. The four models arei . 1) the Grassroots OrganlzatioiSal 
Model—most successful in communities able to generate a high level of ^ 
commitment and volunteerism; 2) the Publicly-Funded Community-Based 
Contract Networic Model— most successful in metropolitan areas where 
a large number of service providers are available; 3) the Graat-Funded 
Sejjvice Clustej^&^best used by those communities which canrfot otherwise 
j?rovide for wifvicesj and 4) The Publicly-Operated Agency-Tftipst appropriate 
for small tyinedium size commtinities where privately operated services 
are not available and where the community believes that it Is the responsibility 
of the local government to provide such services. 

An appendix of current state laws indicate? each state's policy 
regarding'^he deinstitutionalization of status offenders and provides information 
on the lijEioensing and zoning regulations of ttie individual states for child 
oare facilities, . ^ 

' " ■ ■ • 

Thig manual is preserftly in draft form and is being prepared for 
publicatioiC In addition to its general distribution to the practitioner community, > 
this manual wijl be used in OJtTDP's Technical Assistance activities and f ' 
incowated into the curriculum of NIJJDP ' 



pyinstltuttonalization of Status Offenders (pSp). In FY 197e, OJJDP 
tvn6%d thirteen DSO projects which had as their major 'objective deinstitution- 
alization of status offenders, primarily through Creation of alternatives to deten- 
tion and precluding the placement of status offenders in correctional Institutions 
(training schools), NIJJDP funded a national evaluation program of the overall ^ 
^ program an<J independent evaluations of eight of the thirteen OJJpP pr6jects.. ^ 

Significant findings from the national evaluation include the followingi 
1) Community-based services can be provided for status offenders at about 20 
percent less than the cost of Juvenile justice system processing. 2) A Somewhat 

. ""^^^^^^^^^In^'M.M?^^^^^ 

all status offender cases. Fewer than 10 percent of stt^tus offenders served through 
the DSO project were deemed ih need of ai^y kind of alternative residential place- 
ment, 3) Fositer homes were used frequently as residential alternatives to detention. 
These placements worked best in cases of younger children' who were principally 
neglected and dependent, but were classified as status offenders for purptwes of case 
ijispositlons. $uch foster homes encountered a number of difficulties In the course 
of their -establishment: delays in recruitment (of foster parents), difficulties In 
finding suitable foster parents (especially in poverty areas with hiffh rates of foster 
parent turnover). 4) The most promising alternative to detention program (for 
those youth requiring alternative placements— pHiriarily chronic of status offenders) 
was the short-term shelter-care home. 5) Numef ous problems were encountered in 
enlisting the collaboration of private sector, community-based youth-service agencies, 
such as dek^s In completing contract arrangements and disagreements concerning 
client eligibility criteria. 6) Problems were also encountered in securing the necessary 
cooperation from juvenile courts— which were generally reluctant to share with non- 
court age;»cie8 their statutory responsibility for the control and welfare of status 
offenders. 7) All of the DSO projects succeeded in removing or diverting statys 
offenders from secure detention and incarcerati<yn.' 8) Overall, use of community- 
based alternatives for status offenders did not result In an increase in their 
recidivism— a finding which, taken together with the reduced cost of alternative plac?!- 
ments, ma|ces the use of secure confinement of status offenders of dubious value. 
9) Six States had secured l^islatiq>n supporting-DSO at the enh of the projfctd, and 
project efforts were clearly related to this in five of thes^ States. Additionally, State 
funds were made available to continue corpponents essential to maintaining deinstitu- 
tionalization. 

By the end of FY 79, six of the eight local DSO evaluations were completed. 
As soon as the remaining two i^tudles are cpmpleted (In FY 80) these results will be . 
oombijied with thoije from the^atlonal DSQ evalution. 

D1VER3I0N. NIJ^P's initial effort in this area was a National Assessment of 
Pjy^rslon and Alternatives ito Incarceration. With respect to diver^on, the major — 
objective of this project Wflfs to conduct a nationwide assessment of diversion programs, 
policies, and practices. In o^der to facilitate the assessment, and t^t the same time 
add clarity ip confusing definitions qf diversion, the term was d^firied as rempval of 
. y^Mlh from JJS precising l;>etween the point* of initial poHce contact and prior to 
adjw<Jicatlon. In addition to a review of relevtJnt Uterature, the assessment team 
oon<9iicted brief field studies of representative programs. ' 



Re9ult9 from this study indicated that the imposed definition was a useful 
and workable one. However, it was learned that practitioners typically viewed 
diversion as "minimizing penetration" intone JJS rather than as an end to 
further JJS processing. Little evidence of •'true'^diverslon" (actual removal from 
the JJS) was found. This obeervation was viewed as being linked to the organi- 
zational location q{ diversion programs, as the researchers concluded that con- 
tinued funding of diversion programs linder the aegis of the JJS will likely result 
in "widening-the-ndt" of JJS control (that isj the existence of diversion programs ( 
within the JJ3 results in a tendency for the JJS to intake youth it otherwise would 
not have processed, in order to make diversion program services available to 

J?9*}9®^™J''?®r® .*^_9.J'»l'?®^_with 
procedur€H9 In^oonjuhction with diversion programs— the most notat>le of which 
was the practice of holding further JJS processing in obeyance pending the outcome 
of youths' participation in diversion programs. ' ' " 

« ' The findings from this project were corraborated by the California study of 
police diversion earlier in this report (in tlie Section on research focused on the 
police component of the JJS). 

Issues riised in both of these projects are being carefully studied in the 
NIJJl)P-sponsored National Evaluation of QJJpP's Diversion Initiative. It consists 
of an overall (process) evaluation of all projects funded under the OJJDP initiative, 
and intensive (impact) evaluations of selected projects. It was designed to answer 
the following major questions: 1) What difference does diversion make for youth . 
(as opposed to juvenile justice s^tem referral) and the juvenile justice system? 2) 
What difference does service delivery niake (as opposed to diversion without services) 
The eyaluation is also addressing such issues as the impact of diversion programs 
on juvenile justice system processes an^ procedures, and the extent to which diver- 
sion programs actually reduce the level of delinquent adjudications. 

This evaluation has abp been designed to test' "labelling theory" — which 
the Congress implicitly endorsed in the coqrse of developing the JJDP Act. Labelling 
theory is bailejdy in part, on. the assumption that the process of labelling youth as 
"delinquent" or "bad" sets into motion a self-fulfilling prophecy that results in 
subsequent delihquency (or inappropriate behisivior). Testing of this thepry (and pro- 
visions of answers to the above questions) is made possible by our having designed 
the OJJDP Diversion Initiative to divert.youth at three points in the JJS: police 
handling, court intake, and the pre-adjudlcatlon hearing. 

An examination of the extent to which diversion programs negatively label 
youth is alio being undertaken. Entitled Community Agenci^' Responses to Youth. 
this research' projeet is designed to IniTorm the current widely promoted strategy 
of diverting yout^ii froip the juvenile justice system and returning them to the 
community for services^ Twc^ major questions are addressed: What types of ser- 
y\fm are provided to what types of youth? How are characteristics of youths and 
agenolt^ related to the quality of services provided to youth? The study Is being 
cofi^eted in three com rounities which corresp'qfid tomfiferent oommunity-typesi 



a "commwral qommuiUty oboracterized by strong ethnic and primary group ties} 
a "pluralistic" community with a jmlxtur« of radial, ethnic and socio-economic 
groups; and a "controlled" community characterized. by a low income population ' 
whoee lives are Influenced considerably by' public organizations* Both of the 
major research questions addressed in this project include a focUs on the Is^ue ^ 
of community agencies' responsiveness to minority youth. 

Another diversion research project consists of a study of The Children's 
Hearings in Sbotland. This study was designed to add to our Icnowiedge of alter- 
native models for processing juveniles— which might inform current debates on 

I'eform of the American juvenile justice system. Specif ically, it involves an 

examination of the philosophy, policies and procedures of the system of Scottish 
ohildren*s pafKT^ which consist of hearings held in lieu of court processing for juve- ' 
niles. Under the hearing system, aUrefeirals of delinquency (except homicide 
and^other designated offenses), abuse, and neglect cases are made to a reporter 
who decides, based on legal and status facftors, whether the case is sent to a 
formal hearing before members of a children's panel. If the child and his/her 
parents admit that a particular offense took place, they engage in Informal dls- 
dussions-with three panel members (vblunteer lay persons) wbo are authorised to 
prescribe compulsory mei^ures of care. Each disposition is reviewed at Jthe end 
of one year. This study involve^ the development of a detailed descriptive model 
of the hearings, emphasizing the decision-maldng process, an assessment ^f their 
effectiveness, and an evaluation of.,this systenjTln terms of its appropriateness for 
adaptation to meet the^eeds of the Anierlcan Juvenile Justice System. 

ALTERNATIVES TO INCARCERATION. Several Nl'jJDP-supported projects 
have made Important contributions to our understanding of the nature, extent, and ' 
effectiveness of community-based alternatives to incarceration. Earlier we 
described the National Assessment of Juvenile Correctipsiig project and the evalua- 
-tion of Massachusetts' community-based correctional syst«i?i (and the follow-on 
study of secure-care), ^ ^ 

> • < 

Another study funded prior to the official creation of NIJJDP (described in 
part above) was the National Assessment of Diversion and Alternatives to Incarcera- 
tion. With respect to tl\e latter compment of this assessment study, the major 
objective was to conduct a nationwide assessment of programs, policies, and practices 
in the area of community-based alternatives to incarceration. As in the diversion 
area, (we sougM to facilitate the assessment worl< and add clewity to the definition 
of siich) alternatives by defining them as programs which involve removal of youth 
from the JJS following their adjudication. The assessment team conducted brief 
field studies of representative programs following a review of relevant literature.,, 
.which suggested is$Ues to be examined. 

. Results f^om this study included the following. In general, community-based 
programs wie^, found to be providing a supplementary appendage^to juvenile correc- 
tions, rather timn actual alternatives to correctional Institutions. That i?, programs 
Intended as alternatives to incarceration tended not to serve those youth who other- 
wise would have been "incarcerated, -Rather, they appesired largely to be serving youth 
Who, in the absence of such programs, probably would have been placed on probation. 
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. In FY 77-78, OJJDP funded ft national program of destitution projects, 
These were intended to serv^ as alternatives to incdtceration for youth Wjudicated 
as delinquents. 

■ ~ , • • . . '.• 

NIJJDP is sponsoring a National Evaluation of tiie OJJDP Restitution 
hiitiatlve . Its major" objectives are to develop Information on the types of reSti- 
^ tutl on programs that are most lilcely to: reduop juvenile recidivism, increase 

victim satisfaction and/or have the greatest impadkm members oif the community, 
: in terms of their views of operations of the juvenile justice System; to develop ' 
information on the comparative cost-effectiVeness of different types of restltqtion " 
programs for achieving each of the above alternative goals; and to develop descrip- 
Jtivfi and analytical information on implementation processes and prbblems,-and on 
changes in program operating'jtjrocedures. The evaluation design Includes procdss 
and impact components. TJie lAtter consists of intensive evaluations of six of the forty- 
four pi^ojects. A miw^ngemeivt information system (MIS) developed by the national 
evoluator has been implemented at all of the projects. ' 

Data from the MIS indicate that, as of August, 1979, the projects had receivted 
2,747 referrals. Of these, eigKty-t>F6 percent (88%) were closed in full compliance 
with the original restitution order. Monetary restitution -plans are most common 
(6§%), The majority fof the referraltf-are fifteen to seventeen year old white males. 
Approximately 8eyenti/-five perceijt (75%) were serious and/or repeat offenders 
(definded as fjyrst offenders who have com/nitted serious property or persortUkcrimes 
or youth wi.th one or more prior offenses who have committed property crimed of 
pit least moderate seriousness). 

V We have provided support for an expansiorf'oF)the local Evaluation of the ' 
. Unified Dielinquency Intervgitjon Services PrograJtrtuDIS) in Ohic'ago. Illinois* 
in order to test the propositiohlhal serious juyenlle offenders can be handled effec- 
tively by means-other than incarceration. UDIS is jft deinstitutionalization program 
for chronic inner-City juvenile offenders who would otherwise likely be committed 
to the department of corrections. The basic evaluation design consist^ of a longi- 
tudinal, quasi-experimental^ approach involving comparisons among three groups: 
jcivenlles wl)b were committed to the departme(it of corrections, juveniles who 
entered UDIS between 1974 and 1976 and a Sample of juveniles selected from the 
genera^ population ,who did not necessarily become committable: 

T'he findings of this study as currently publisjh, inidicate an apparent, sub- 
stantial impact of both the DDIS program and the 0ft)aftment of Corrections on the , 
post-program arrests, court appearances, and violent of fenses among the samples of 
chronic tielinquents. The research also shows that the effects of less drastic inter- 
ye^tlons, such as arrest and release, temporary detention,^ supervision, etc., on this 

, : population appear to be minimal. The costs of the UDIS program and DOC programs 

^ were.determined to be similar/. 

These findings S^gest thfe ne.ed for additional validation research (test of ' 
. i »'4"^'My) through fulli|r partial replication of the research design. 
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*The main evaluation of the UDfS program>as funded by the Illinois i.aw Enforcement 
Commission. ' ' /t -i 



The indication from the original findings that both incarceratiojf/ ' ' 
and oommunityHt>a9<id alternatives to inoaroeration and oorrectional p|['dgrams may 
reduce recidivism among a chronic delinquent population also suggest the need for 
similar research to test the impact of a wide range of intervention programs. 

In FY 78, NIJJpP funded a Study-of Policy Implementati(3^ Regarding 
OeinstituUonaUz^tion for Services for Delinquent Youth . The plirpose of this 
study was to describe and analyze the expetienoes of four Stat<^s in deinstitu- 
tionalizing Services for juVenile offenders: Ohio, Florida, Massjachusetts and 
Pennsylvania. It was designed to examine theoretical approaqhes to accomplish- 
ing deinstitutionalization (through case studies of each State).' ■ 

The results of, this study show that it is possible, but difficult, to success- 
fully deinstitutionalize jny^enUe offenders and services for them. They further 
describe the conditions under which deinstitutionalization approaches are lllcely 
to fail or succeed. 

The specific product of the resea^^chis a three volume report entitled 
The Pplitios of Incarceration . Its applicability is as an informative tool for juve- 
nile systems' policy malcers, managers and practitioners who wish to pursue or are 
involved in, a deinstitutionalization process. The report would also have applicability 
as a training tool for xipper-level decision-malcers with interest in this area. 

FY 1979 ALTERNATIVES TO JUVENILE JUSTICE SYSTEM. 
Final continuation awards were made for completion of the Delaware DSO evaluation 
(No, 79-17) and the Arizona DSO evaluation (No. 79-26). Continuation funding was 
also provided for the studies of community agencies* respoi\ses to delinquent youth 
(No. ^9-21), and the Scottish Children's Panels (No. 79-3). AU of these projects are . 
discussed above. 

During the past fiscal year, NIJJDP funded two major new projects focused, 
on community-based alternatives to incarceratioji. The first of these is a National 

^j'^^j' Project New firide Replication Program (No, 7 9-3I?rTHe' 
ujJDF antldpfttes runding ten to twelve replications of Project New Pride, a 
<?ommunity-based treatment program in Denver, Colorado ^oi* serious juvenile 
offenders, at a cost of approximately $8.5 million. The program model emphasizes 
comprehensive, individualized treatment. (See the OJJDP guideline "Project New 
Pride: Replication" for more infbrmation on the program). The, evaluation is 
designed to 1) develop information.regftrding ^nt and service issues which can 
be used to refine the New Pride m*odel, and aHbdetermih<i under what conditions 
the program can be implemented in differen^pes of jursidiotion^. 5;ach project 
is required to provide staff resources to develop a self-study ap^roa^h to program 
management per the program guideline. A Tnajor taslc of the nationed evaluation 
is to assist aU of the replication projects to develop the self-evalu^ion component 
which includes the implementation of the management informatioh^ystem developed 
by Denver Project New Pride. The local self-evaluatidh components will be designed 
to develop information on clients and seryioe? to determine what tyi>es of services 
appear to be most effective for what types of youth and under what conditions, 
and to determine the impact of the project on recidivism rates and other ihdiSktors 
of Individuftl adjustment. • 



I " Th# Mcohd major new project In this area is the National Survey of 
' Residentiid Program^ and Community-based Alternatives , which was briefly desorit>ed 
earlier. The alternatives component of the study will survey programFwhioh actually 
serve as alternatives to incarceration. 



Also, in the alter natlv^srarea, continuation funding was provided durjng 
FY 79 for completion of the research on Illinois! DDIS program (No. 79-20). 
This projeot Is discussed above, ^ 

NIJJDP's program development work in the JJS alternatives area is asslste^^^ijtitj^ 
tiational Assessment Center on Alternatlwes to^uvenile Justice System ProomAlng. 
This center is conducting comprehensive Assessments of i^lternatlve programs 
across the Country. 

,f ' .' " « 

By March 1980, this center will have completed a brief state-of-the-art 
paper on alternative programs nationwide. This document will summarize what 
is known about alternative program handling of youth and their effectiveness, 
together with recommendations for future directions. 

n. INFORMATION DEVELOPMSNT AND DISSEMINATION 



Prior to FY79, NIJJDP's information dissemination were very limllted 
(except for ^he purpose of program development within OJJDP). This has 
been so mainly by design. We intended to establish a national Training ^ 
Resource Center and a national O^uvenlle Justice Clearinghouse once the basic 
woric of information collection, assessment, and ^ynth^is; and a significant 
amount'of research and evaluation studies had been completed. 

* /^^-^ 

There are two main components to NlJJDFs information dissemination 
program (aside from the training and standards related activities): assetement 
centers and a clearinghouse. 

These two components of OJJDP are central to its operations, as they 
are key links in the "Office's program development structure — for which the 
Congress gave NIJJDP primary responsibility within OJJDP. 

Information resulting from NIJJDP/OJJDP activities is provided to 
, the Assessment Centers, where it is combined with information from other 
sources nationwide. The Assessment Centers assess and synthesize information 
on signifioatix aspects of juvenile justice, and prepar^ reports for dissemination. 
These reports (albng with others resulting from OJJDP activities) are then 
forwarded to the Juvenile Justice Clearinghouse, where they are prepared for 
publication; then provided directly to OJJDP, selected audiences, and generally 
made available. Information available through the Cleal>ingh6use will be used 
to th^ ioUowi^ig aspects of NWjpP/OJ^TDP activities: trai^ng, standards, v 
teseareh And evaluation, techniiid a$slstanoe, coordination of Federal efforts, 
^-tormuaa grant program, Nationifti Advisory Committee, and action program 
aevtlo|;>mej[ii. In this way, the feedback loop in the program development process 
will have been completed.,^ While this level of refinement has not been uniformily 
r^l^ ^« ®^ y«*» we are prepared to makb major steps tow^d accomplishing this 



Ayesament Centers Prcyram, The oVerfiU Assessment Centers and 
Clearinghouse program is in direct response to the legislative mandates of 
the JJDP Act of 1974, which requires OJJDP/NIJJDP to: 1) collect, 2) assess, 
3) synthesize, and 4) disseminate information (through a clearinghouseLon 
all aspects of juvenile delinquency (Section 242 and 243(7)). ' 

The overall purpose of the Assessment Centers Program (ACP) Is to 
perform the first three of the J^our above functions. It collects, assesses, and 
synthesizes data and program. information on delinquency and related youth 
problems, h) order to; 1) serve program development needs of OJJDP, and, 

8) Provide useful informa|ionto* the practitioner community ttfid others. The 

dissemination (unction belongs to the OJJDP/NIJJDP Clearinghouse. 

The ACP component of this overall program has been designed by 
NIJJDP as an experiment in the use of '^Assessment Centers" to accomplish the 
data .and information collection, synthesis, and assessment steps in the field. It 
consists of three topical centers, which as n oted earlier, are focused on the 
three aspects of the delin<)uency field, and a fourth center, which has responsibi- 
lity for incoit)orating the products of the three topical centers In comprehensive 
volumes on the state-of-the-art in the fjield of delinquency. The four centers and 
their locatim^ f olloi^s: 1) Delinqueot Behavior apd Prevention — University of 
Washington, Seattle, Washington; 2) Juvenile Justice System — American Justice 
Institute (AJI), Sc'arament6, California; 3) Alternatives to Juvenile Justice System 
Processing - University of Chicago, Chicago Illinois; 4) Center for Integrated 
Data Analy$is — National Council of Crime and Delinquency (NCCD), Hackensack, 
New Jersey, . * 

. . . " ■ . 

The major objectives of the ACP are to: 1) identify and describe promising 
prrogr^n[i.matic approaches fof practitioners, OJJDP and others; 2) synthesize 
data and "th^ results of studies for the above audiences; 3) provide information 
for use in OJJDP planning and design of action programs, standards development 
and imjplementation, technical assistance and training efforts; and 4) provide 
current information for OtlfJDP, ^s^requested. / 

Ill' order to accbmplish these objectives, each center has responsibility 
for approaching their work along two tracks: 1) gathering baseline data regarding 
the flow of^ffenders, from their involvement in juvenile delinquency, through 
the juvenile Justice system and their handling by alternative programs; 2) the 
preparation of reports on specific topic areas within the scope of each center's 
area of work. These responsibilities invoJ^ve almost^no origin^ research; rather, 
each center gathers, assesses and syntheses availatile data and information for 
tlje purpose of accomplishing the above objectives. \ ' 

t 

The following is a complete list of major reports developed by the Assess- 
ment Centers through FY 1,979. 

'■ I. ■ • ■ . ^ . ' • ' ■ ' 

■ ; National Assessment Center on De l inquenti Behavior and Preven tion; 

/ 1) ' Juvenile Delinquency Preventioh Programs: A Review and Analysis 

2) Juvenile Delinquency Prevention: A Framework for Policy Development 

3) * A Typology of Cause-Focused Strategies of Delinquency Prevention 

• 4) Jurisdiction and the Elusive Status Offender: A Comparison of iavolve- 
, . • mtent in PeJinqUent Behavior and Status Offenses 
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. 6) Profile ot American Youth: A Statistiddl Sourcebook • 

6) An Assessment of Evaluations of Drug Abuse^Prevention Programs 

7) Kellgion and Delinquency ^ , 

8) ^timating Church-Membership Rates for Qeograpnical Areas 

9) Child A.'huse: A Contributing Factor to Delinquency 

10) * Juvenile Prdstitutlon and Child Pornography 

11) A Profile of the Juvenile Arsonist 

12X The Qenetih Aspects of Psychiatric Syndromes Relating to AntUrtjcial 

Problems in Youth 
13) Washington S^^te's New Juvenile Code (5 Volumes) * 

National As^esttment Center on tR^^^enile JUsti<^ System 

1) A Pi:£iUniinary National A^^ssment oTTfie Status Offender and 

thjyyveilhe Justice System v 
1) A*Wliminary National Assessment of Child Abuse and Neglect 
^ and the Juvenile Justice System 
?) A^ational Assessment of Serious Juvenile Crime and the Juvenile 

justice System: The Ke^d for a Rational Response (4 Volumes) 
4; A National Assessment of Ca9e Disposition and Classification 
in the Juvenile Justice System J^ Vplumes) 

National Assessment Center on Alternatives to the Juvenile Justice 
System 

1) Young Women and the^uvenile Justice Process:* Implications 
for ^ternative Programs . 

2) - hegal Protections in the Diversion o( Juveniles 

3) Detention and Jailing of Juveniles in the U.SyifTThe Mid-197 O's 

4) Achievement Place: The Teaching-Family Tl^eatment Model in 
\ a Group Home Setting 

5) An Assessment of Police Diversion Programs 

\6| Self-reportedJi$linquency: Implications for Alternative Programs 

National Center for Int^rated Data Analysis 

^ Ju^|enile Delinquency jn America: A Comprenens/ve View 

^e noted earlier that each of the\ three topical Cessment Centers is ♦ 
developing (by March, 1980) concise state^f-the-art papers on their respective 
areai^of foolis. these papers wHi summarize the results of the centers' earlier 
work, 

ClearinglTOUse * In the last quarter of FY 79, NIJJDP estoiblished a 
Juvenile JUHtlc^BTcieafinghtHise through expansion of lilRAA's National Criminal ' 
^i^ltiee Meiei^^^^ - wl^ch is the main information dissemination 

wm tor LgAAf TNs n^w component of NCJRS will serve 6s OJJDP'^ Juvenile 
aUBtloe dlearinghou$e (Contract No. J-LEAA*023-77). It is jointly sponsored by 
NIJJDP and the Program .Office of OJJDP (which includes the Special Emphasis 
Division, and the Teohnioal Assistdnoe and Formula Grants Divisions). 



Prior to creation of this juyenile justice unit in NCJRS, it ha<| provided 
limited information dissemination services to the Juvenile justice community i - 

(mainly to the JJS itself ),Ma\e9e services Wefe supported under LEAA's maintenanc^e- 
of-effort requirement,* In order to fully meet its legislative requirement, 
NIJJDP has found it neoess^i^ to establish its own clearinghouse entity. 

This mandate is given tp, NWJDP in Section 243 of the JJDP Act, which • 
authorizes it to "serve as a clearinghouse and information center for the preparation, ^ 
publication, and dissemination of aH Information regarding juWue delinquency...." 
After considering other alternative ways of meeting this impoSant mandate, 
NIJJDP has (tegjd^ to expand, on an experimental tkasis^-NCaRsTcltperations. - - 

* *u ^^^^ expanded ^TCaBS aWivity ajf: 1) expansion 

of th^ NCJJIS audiencns IrKan effort to provide usefuilnfprmatiJi to those most 
directly involved ih implenlenting the JJl!)P Act (particularly nfactitioners 
involved in delinquency prevention and development of community ba^ed alterna- ' 
tives to traditional JJS processing; 2) enhancement of the quaUty and depth of NCJRS 
responses' to information requests (through careful analysis) from those involved 
irt the prevention, treatment, and control of juvenile delinquency airti related youth 
problems; an.d 3) provision of direct support to O JJDP and its grantees and contrac- 
tors jn their program development effort^ * 

Specific services to be proided by NCJRS include the following: • . 

1) information support to OJJDP; ^ ^ 

2) detailed and personalized responses to the priority user audience 
identified above; i« 

3) establishment of a toU-free telephone line (800-424-2856) for 
easy access by the user audience (primarily intended for the prlvjate, 
iy>n^:profIt youth worker community^); ' / 

4) assistance to NIJJDP/OJJDP In^^the preparation of reports for 
^ publication; - * 

5) creatI$Mnd dissemination ^f special publications (information packages) 
through re-writing and tailoring reports and information"^ specialized 
audiences (as identified above); and 

. 6) act^ a referral service in relation toother clearinghouses, thereby 
establishing a network of information dissemination activity. 




*ihe jji^r A<Jl ft/jUirw (Se<5. b5«U) thM, ih^ddl^i^n to funds appropriated under 
it, l^BAA maintain from Its total appropriationlifeach fiscal year, at least 19.15 
percent for juvenile delinquency pifcgram^. f 
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Inf ormaUon Syg^tem Developinent. The third component of N^DP's 
proj^ram of infoirrhatlon developmont and dissemination consists of djPfeloplng 
automated information sy^stefns for the juvenjle justice system. While our 
long-term aim is Ito. develop a model,\oomprehensive, automated information 
^fystem which ^woiad Unk police^. court, correctional, and social service operations 
in a given jurl8diotl6n; at this time w«<^»ave only made a first Mep tqWard this 
aim. in that our efforts to date have focused only on the juvenile court area. 

This work was begun in 1975, under a grant to the National Council of 

Juveniifc and Family Court-Judg«is. lt-providcd support for a national asjessmentT::^^ 

of automated jijlveniie court Information systems, Thie results of this survey were 
us0d to design $ model system. It is now being implemented (unqer continuation 
funding) throughout Rhode Island. We are now supporting the transfer of this system to 
thfe District of Columbia Superior Court (which is funded for the most part through 
a separate grant to this court). 

FY 19^9 Activities. Continuation fundings was provided for the Assessment 
Centers during FY 79 ^Wo's. 79-12, 13, 14 and 18), As was note<3( above, support was 
provided this/year for the Juvenile Justice Clearinghouse. ^ 

III. TRaInING development AND IMPLEMENTATION 

T ■■ ■ — ■ ' 

We ar^ pleased to report that FY 79 marked the completion Of NIJJDP's 
l^repai^ation'for carrying out the kind ot broad juvenile justice traitiln^ contem- 
plated by the Congress and set forth in Sections 244 and 248-5Q of the JJDP 
Act. . ' f . 

- It has been our aim to establish a Juvenile Justice Training Resource 
Center similar to that described in Sees, 248-50 of the Act, once we h^d organized 
a surf icient basis for effective training and curriculum development. ^ 

Before providing a description of the Training and Resource Center, ^ 
training activities sponsored by NIJJDP through FY79 are briefly described^ 

Since Its 'estilfbiishment, NIJJDP. has provided support for a major train- 
ing program conducted by the National Council of Juvenile and Family Court 
Judges (NCJFCJ). It is focused on improving the operations of th§ JJS (parti- ^ , 
cularly juvenile counts) through provision of "basic training" in juvenile justice for 
juvenile court Judges, other court-relaifed personnel, and other juvenile justice 
System, personnel, .^^is Is accomplished mainly by an annual series of courses 
provided through ilC^FCJ's National College of Juvenile Justice. Continuation 
funding was provided for this program during FY79 (No. 79-16). 

■I . ■ 

^ A second trailing program supported by NIJJDP (since FY76) is Project 

jlE AD/ It Qonsistg Of provision of trainiTig for educators in methods of teaoning 

y6t|th how to fead. IfeaHy In this project such training was provided' foi*- ^ucators 

Within juvenile correctional Institutions, In FY78 the project was refocused on 

educators working primarily with youth In community-based alternative programs. 

Through its cM^n program of research, the project has demonstrated remarkable 

Iniiprovem^nt in reading: itblllty among those youths in literacy programs It helped 

develop. " . " , 



In FY 1978, NIJJDP funded a procrram of four delinquency prevention 
training projects which were fpcused on 1) development of comrpunlty organiza- 
tion-related skills in dellnquerfcy preventiiOn programming, 2) encouragement 
of youth participation in pre^ntion program development, 3) manager- 
oriented evaluation, and 4) law-related education. All these projects have been 
successfully completed. 

In FY 1978 NIJJDP sponsdred a training program focused on deinstitu- 
tion^zation of training schools. It was based on the results of the 7-year 
^vjffuation of the Magsachufletts reform efforts.. The^ major-aims of this training- 
jport were twofold; \) to disseminate the results of the earlier Evaluation; and ' 
n) to assist other States either moving toward or considering deinstltutionaliza- 
tten of their large Juvenile training schools. This latter objective involved 
informing interested States as to what issues and problems they might face in 
such an efforj and Informing them of how Massachusetts had dealt with these 



areas. 



Another training project funded dOring FY 79 was aimed at strengthening 
deinstitutionalization efforts across the Country. Coi^duqted by The Villages^ the 
purpose of this project (No. 79-2) is to provide a series of training worlcshops in . 
child care and management for professional, para-professional and non-professional 
personnel who work with status offender, dependent, neglected, pre-delinquent 
and delinquent juveniles. . The focus of the training is on alternatives to incarcera- 
tion. It consists of two components: workshops for child care workers in alterna- 
tive facilities; and workshops for state officials having responsibility for accomplish 
ing deinstitutionalization of status offender, delinquent, dependent, and neglected 
youth. There wiU be a total of 12 workshops, each of Jive days duration. A total 
of 184 child We workers wiU receive training through eight workshops (23-25 per 
works^«)); 100 State officials will participate in the remaining four workshops. The 
main problem which this project wiU address is that of deinstitutionalization of 
the ^ove types of youth. It is designed to provide the necessary training for 
persohs directly involved in deinstitutionalization efforts, in or/ler to facilitate 
accomplishing tjhis priority mandate of thtjjpp Act. \ ^ ^ 

, ^ Uw-Relate d Education . This is a somewhat new development in the field 7 
of education, ine Uil^ concept - which most generally refers to a variety of / 
methods of teaching youth (and adults) their rights and responsibilities 
under the law - is about a decade old now* It is a rapidly developing '♦movement"' 
the law (in its broadest form) affects the lives of U.S: citizens; and how the 
formal justice system works. 

In 1977, the Congress Amended the JJDP Act to include the provision 
of LRE as an NIJJDl> training Activity. In FY 79 we funded a well designed and 
coordinated proeram of XRE. The American ^ar Association's Special Committee 
on Youth EdM^iatipn for Citizenship (ABA) coordinates the overall work of the 5 
9tner grante«3 with t^t of its own, serves as a national clearinghouse for LRE 
information thereby assists others at the State and local level in implementing 
LRE projects,^ and condireta seminars and workshops across the country which 
help promulgate LRE (No. 79-6). 
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Th<) 5 othw grantees and their \>m\o aotivitles are as follow; 

. ConstiUitional Rights Foundation (No> 79-15) — It primarily trains 
pubUo secondary teachers To teach LRK and Irt^piements lKe curricula in school 
di3tricts in 10 States. 

Law ^" ^ Pree SWety (No. 79-7) — If fosters implementation of LRB in 
kindergarten - lath fr$de, tn^ oUj^h 10 LRK program development centers across the country. 

^ Na tional street Law Institute (No. 79-4 ) -HNSM primarily worlcs with 

law schools in training law students in teaching tRE in secondary schools. 
It also provides LRE for youth In diversion and community based programs. 

Children's Legal Rigiits Information and Training Center (No. 79-5) . 
U vyorks primarily witli the child caring profe8sions,"^du<iating them BbouX chUd- 
ren's rights and respAnsibillties under the law — as-embodied In relevant statutes. 

Phi Alpha Delta Law fraternity hiternational (tfo. 79-11) . This is a 
fraternity of law students and law school alumni. The project involves (much 
like NSLI) getting law students and alumni involved in teaching LRE in public 
and private schools in 10 metropolitan areas. 

We designed the overall program in two phases. In the first phase 
— which consists of two years — we have awarded a separate grant to the 
Social Science Education Consortium (No, 79-36) for an evaluation of the overall 
program and intensive evaluations of each of .the six projects. This evaluation 
is aimed at determining hpw LRE can best be provided, in addition to measuring ^ 
the effectiveness ofWm of the six projects in accfRplishing their specific 
objectives. 

Juvenile Justice Training Resource Center (JJTRC). ^ring FY 1^79 
NIJJDP virtually completed its plans for establishment of a JJTRC -^s 
"required by Sees. 248-50 of the JJDP Act. 

These sections of the legislation call for an extremely comprehensive 
training activity — which included all categories of personnel related to the 
administration of juvenile justice (Including lay persons), We expect to launch ' 
in FY 1980 a significant effort whicii in a few years can be expanded to approach 
the level of comprehensiveness the Congress expected. 

HIJJDP's national JMVenile Justice TraJIning^Resource Center (which is 
expected to be operational by the Fall of 1980) will s^rve as 4 clearinghouse : V 
•ind information center bn training throughout the U.S. Its main services, ' ^ 
fjollowing start-up in the first year, will be that of: 1) providing access to existirig 
training opportunities across the Country for selected juvenile justice personnel; 2) 
development pf curricula materials; and 3)'provision of some support to existing 
trajiningl^f forts in order to expand them and create a specific focus on priority 
mah<i^05 of theJJPF Act iind'OJJDp goals and obj^etives. Einph&^is will be placed 
bh ma)<ihig1iyiillnbte descriptive information (where appropriate), including 
eviaMHtive Information, on existing training opportunities^ A limited program 
of training In "advanced techniques" in juvenile justice focusd on the priodty 
mandates of the JJDP Act (e.g., deinstitutionalization and separation) is^^pected 
to 1^ provided for a select group of key decision-mifkers in the field. These 
twiU ittOlude the State Juvenile belii^uency Advisory Groups, The Center ' 

If lU N 6lo«eW Qoordinated with other training-related activities sponsored 
feiy OJJOP through a ponsortium^rrah^^ i|f Q 
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I ^ ^\ flrst^step toward establishingr the JJTRC wIU Involve conckiotlnir 
a Yiatioiuvlde assessment of training resources and needs. Simultaneously, 
we will be developing the Center. The assessment wiU serve as the initial data 
base of training needs ~ which wiU continually be updated as new information 
is acquired. ^ ' , - ^ 

STANDARDS-DEVELOPMENT AND IMPL EMENTATION 

We are quite pleased to have reached a major milestone in 1979- 
completion of our standards development worlc. To date, the standards 
activities of NIJJDP haTe concentrated primariiy On supporting the development 
and review of juvenile justice standards by national organizations concerned with 
ry improving the juvenile justice system. The standards resulting from various 
' ^ efforts have generated considerable interest in anci intensive debate over the 

future direction of the juvenUe justi<^ sy^em in the United States. The major / 
juvenile justice standards-development efforts include those developed by the 
National Advisory Committee for Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
(NAC), the National Advisory Committee on Criminal JMStice on Criminal 
Justice Standards and Goal3 TasJc Force on Juvenile Justice and DeUnquency 
Prevention (Tasic Force), the Insitute of Judicial Administration/American Bar 
Association Joint Commission on Standards (IJA/ABA), the American Correc- 
, tion^l Association Commission in Accreditation for Corrections (AC A), the 
American Medical Association Program to Improve Medical Care and Health 
Ser^vices in Correctional Institutions (AM A), and the National Council of Juvenile 
and Family Court .fudges (NCJFCJ). - 

' ' { ^ \ 

?m S.u.'^.^''^"^ '^^^ foUowlng is NIJJDP's tenaflve standards 

program for F'Y 1980. - 

^' Prepare Summary Comparative Analysis o f Juvenile Justice^Standards 

The preparation of this document is intended to provid/b ilarifica- 
tion\of the various positions adopt^ by the major standarfirdeve- 
, l0P">«nt efforts vis-a-vis the major policy thrusts of the iuvenile 

Justice and Delinquency Pi^ention Act. This will be thb first 
► document which proVfdes aYi analysis of the degree of convergence 
, and divergence among the varioVs standards with respect to legis- 
latively mandated policies and purposes contained in the JJDP Act. 
The NAC Sta^idards will serve as the benchmark against which 
other standards will be compared, jlt is o^ected that Specific, 

''^levant standards provisions fr*m all national sets of standards will 
be contained in this document. It shouW-set-Ve'as a concise refer- 
ence manual for those interested in examining the positions of major , 
se^s of standards on particular issues. 

B^. Establish a Standards Resource Center 

^, The establishment of a Standards Resource Center reflects the need 
s for a central repository for information on the state-of-the-art of 
juvenile justice standards, their adoption and their implementation. 
The Resource Center will serve a clearinghouse function, gathering 
and providing information to decision-makers on the full range of 
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available options. It will assist them in asjsesslng the probability 
of suooessful implementation of standards based on the experience > 
of other, possibly similar, Jurisdictions and agencies and based 
on research findings and other sources. Information on "what 
works" is essential to the process of lihproving the juvenile' 
Justice system thfpXigh the implementation of standafds. 

There will be three functionid^omponents of the Standards 
Resource Center, organize^tfnc>und executive, legislative 
and Judicial actions relateoto standards adoption and implementatfon. 
One will foeus on identifying state and 1^ ' 
have attempted to utilize standards in improving the effectiveness, 
efficiency and fairness of th^Siir Juvenile justice system or 
[Programs through jadministrative actions such as development 
or modification of licensing standards using recommended 
national standards. The second component willlfocus on State 
Juvenile code revisio|) and implementation efforts which reflect 
the principles of the JJDP Act and" national standards. The 
thffd opmponent will focus on the utilization of recommended 
standcu'ds in litigation of cases addressing critical issues in 
Juvenile Justice. 

Develop Standards Training Ca'bability 

The Standards Resource Center, the four National Assessment 
Centers, the National Assessment of Juvenile Justice Training 
Resources, as well as Technical instance Needs Assessments 
will Identify new information on the state-oJf^the-art of standards 
as well as the need for new information and^aining needs 
at the state and local levels. A training resource, independent 
of the Assessment Centers and the Standa/ds Resource Center, 
is necessary to develop training curriqula and strategies responsive 
to needs related to various stages of adoption, implementation 
and monitoring Juvenile Justice standards. It is anticipated 
that standards training activities will be carried oiit through 
the Juvenile Justice Training Resource Qenter. Wllere existing 
training programs can provide the appropriate trainifig the 
JJTRC will facilitate the delivery of training. Where identiflled 
needs cannot be m*t with existing resources, JJTRC will 
begin the development of a juvenile Justice standards training , 
capability. 

Initiate a Model Legislation Development Effort. 

Many of the reforms and improvements in tlhe Juvenile Justice 
system have beejo the direct result of legislation. As evidenced 
by the JJDP Act, legislation can directly affec^ policy and 
procedures. Many states afe in various stages of considering, 
debating and legislating juvenile Justice reforms, many under 
the rubric of "model legislation." 



Th« primary purpose of this effort is to^ develop irtodel legislation 
which reflects the NAC Standards and the policy i^andatet 
of the JJDP Act. A secondary, but equally import«int, purpoM 
Is to encourage States' adoption of comprehensive 
legislation Iwsed on the product of this effof t. 



model 



B. Special Projects 



The NIJJDP will continue to support researc^i and evaluation 

efCprts that focus on Lmplementation of innovative state 

legislaUon, policies and programs that will provide new Information 
which>wUl inform the process of adoption and implementation 
of relevant standar<^. 

FY 1979 Activities. In earlier sections of this report we discussed 
several research and evaluation projects tha| are closely related to the 
standards program worl<,. These include the national parole study, assessments 
of new juveile legislation implementation in California and Washington 
State, and the s^udy of police guideline developmeht. Continuation funding 
was provided for the IJA/ABA standards development woric (No. 79-25). 
Other related work has been noted above. 

V. NIJJDP ADVISORY COMMITTEE 

/ Sec, 20$ of the JJDP Act established a sub<iommittee of the National 
Advisory Committee for Juvepile Justice and Delintjuency Prevention (which 
Consists of 21 members appointed by the President (of the U.S.) which serves as 
an Advisory Committee for NIJJDP. Sec. 245 provides that it "shall advise, 
consult with, and make recommcQdations to the Associate Administrator con- 
cerning the overall fwlicy and operations of the Institute." 

NIJJDP enjoys an excellent relationship with its Advisory Committaa. 
During the past year it has provided a great deal of helpful advice In a number 
of areas of Institute activity -.particularly with respect to training and information 
dissemination functions. © ? u.. 




Its ^urrent o^ctives are as follow. 

Objective #1: To make recommendations to and monitor the developmant 
of the Institute's Training Programs and encourage the 
initiation of a National Training Center in accordance with 
the mandates of the JJDP Act. ' 

Objective #2*. Continue to monitor problems of understaffing within the 
( Instit ute and to propose solutions through a staffing plan 
: V - which wiU provide the necessary resources to carry out the 
Institute*« mandated responsibilities. 

Objective #3: to advise, consult With and make recommendations to the 
Institute conc/rninsf its dissemination of infcurmatioh and 
the Cleiifringhouse functions. The Subcommittee will 
exanrtin^epprds of NCJB^ concerning the public's utUita- 
tion oTthe Clearinghouse andjevaluate its effectivehen. 



Objective #4: To assess the Report of the School Crime Evaluation 
Team and other progi^ams that have demonstrated • 
a reduction of delinquent and behavior problems within 
the school. Further^ the Subcommittee will determine /, 
hoW this information could best be disseminated and 
/ utilized. 

Objective To monitor coordination of NIJJDP with the esttiblishment 



j of the NatiOfiAl Institute of Justice and to take a pro- 
' .. active role in irr^^ enCing previous N ACjre8Qlutioni„ 



concerned with keeping the Institute function under ' 
OJjDP. 

Objective #6: To coordinate with the Standards Subcommittee oversight 
of tne implementation and evaluation of Juvenile Justice 
J Standards* The Institute Subcommittee will focus its 

^ efforts on the Institute's ability to incorporate standards 

into the Clearinghouse and training functions. 



Objective #7:(? To review the evaluation of the Law-Related Education 
Project and to make recommendations concerning 
future funding and replication. 

The following ure major positions taken by the Institute Advisjwy 
Committee during FY 1979. 

" 1) That the Administrator ^ oSjdP formulate a position ifbr OJIDP 
within six months on the issue of accreditation of juvenile justice 
, standards. * ' 

2) That the Institute, in developing a clearinghouse as part of its future 
plans, avoi<J any duplication of efforts currently being made by the 
National Criminal Justice Reference Service vvithin KfeAA, 

^ *,■ • 

3) That the National Institute provide the State Advisory Groups with 
written information as to the availability of literature Concerning 

, the juvenile who has committed a vfolent offense. (This recommendation 
relatjBs to \the resolution passed by the NAC at its meetirlig in San 

^ntonio which recommended that SA'Gs focus on this problem area 
119 one^bf thi^ir primary areas of interest and that SAQ members 
^ctivejly participate in and provide enlightened input into any code 
revisions,being considered in their respective states which are likely 
to haVe an impe^ct on the types of disposition of cases involving 
juveniles who ha^ve committed a violent offense; in addition, OJJDP 
wa$ urg^ to int6,nsijty the l^vel of technical assistance being provided 
th^' rtQtes in this larea.) 



r 4) That the National Institute fot Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 

Prevention remain m the Office of Juvenile Justice ar^d Delinquency 
Prevention to Iteep the Institute function and the operations functioi^s 
together. However, if the federal anticrime assistance research 
function is combine^ in a single National Institute of Justice, the , ^ 
following is rjicommVncieGi: 
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- that there be specific allocation of 50% of the seats of the 
goverf\lng board for Juvenile justice experts; 

- that there be a requirement for a ^parate division of the 
Institute to deal solely with juvenile justice; 

- that the jroyerning board iwve the power to establish policies 
around programs and priorities; and / 

- should 1^ lflhguag^_ to lhe_ effect that :there_is _ 

legislative intent that a primary focus be on juvenil^ justice 
research. ^ " ] 

, . ' - i> ^ 

5) The Subcommittee to Advise the National Institute requests 

that the NAC adopt the topic area of the reduction of school c rime as an issue 
of major importance to be addressed by the NAC during 1980. 

6) That the National Advisory Committ^ee support the need for 
additional staff to be allocated by LEA A to the National Institute of Juvenile 
Justice and Delinquency Prevention when the current position freeze is 
concluded. 

* ^ ^ "I 

Historically, the Institute lost six positions in October 1978 . 
because of a Presidentially mandali^d personnel freeze. This condition 
will be coi^jinued if current budget allocations developed by the Department 
of Justice are legitimated by Congress. * 

The freeze has, in effect, eliminated all staff foi* training 
functions and seriously curtailed staff for project monitoring, standards 
development and information dissemination.* Even though, the total funds 
rtiade available to the Institute may be reduced in fiscal year 1980, the 
NAC questions the ability of the institute to carry out its statuti)ry responsibi- 
lities within existing staff resources. * 




The NAC further recommends thaTtJivJames Howell, Director 
of the National Institute, develop a staffing plan which will provide the 
necessary resources ta carry out tlve Act's requirements, and that this plan - 
be used in requesting necessary position allocations. ) 

, 7) That the National Institute maice its training functions a greater 
priority and expend a greater percentage of its resources in this area of 
responsibility. 

8) That the Director of the National Institute develop a long 
range wprkpjan to implement a pomprehensive' training program that addresses 
Jh^ tn^Oat^f of the Act, and |ia^ th|| w#plan be jwesented for comment 
to th^ subcommittee at its May 1979 meeting; and further that this training 
workplan develop trainftig on \ regional and/op national basis, and that 
the trainlrpf program emphasis be d ^licy development and training of 



d) That the training workplan further develop the strategy already 
enyisioned by the Director oftlife National Institute which focuses first 
year training in three areas: ^ 

a) DeinstitJUtionalizatton 

b) Restitution 

c) Youth Advocacy 

and that ii\ese three areas be incorporated into a single comprehensive 
curriculum and strategy based on knowledge of the latest proven effective 
method in each ar6<y 

^ 10) That the Director of the Natlonal lnstitute insure lhat the training 
program workplan focus on areas of greater concern as asse^ed in the 
field; such as the juvenile who has committed a violent Offense and the 
reduction of school crime, , 

11) That the Administrator of OJJpP request thftt the Institute 
^taff con)pile a report of the trainijig needs as identified during Phase 1 * 
of the Assessment Center^s analysis of needs as expressed by State Advisory 
Group members. State Juvenile Justice Planners and Juvenile (^ourt Judges 
and Probation Officers; and that this report be submitted by staff of the - 
Instituiie at the May 1979 iif\eeting of the N AC, 

12) That the National Youth Worlc Alliance* develop a quest ionr\aire 
ad<)ressihg trainfftg needs of youth workers and (Jircct service staff of the " 
sjuvenile justice system and that results of this ^ssessmcfnt .be presented ^ 
to the Institute staff and Subcommittee at the May 1979 meeting, " ' 

^ r \' ' ^ . 

13) rfmt the Executive Committee of the N AC initiate action to 
communicate the NAC*§ position In regard to the future of the National 

rlnsi^Utiite and that the^KxecMtiv^- Com mitteer pret>are a strategy to advocate 
fp^ this i^it ion through the presentation qf ^testihiony and letters to Congress. 

I 14) The National Advisory Committee wishes to re7af firm its ^trong 
support for the n6ed for additional staff to be allocated by liliAA to the NWJDP. 
ihe N Ac questions the ability of the Institute to carry put its statutory responsi- 
bilities within existing staff resources. 

The staffing Jevel of the Institute i>epre$ents atM>ut^.o^^^ 
number orperrnaneitt sti^ per dollar allocation currently assigned to' the . ^ 
Institute's companion organizations (i.e., National In'stitute of CorrTO . 
cm^^e t^ational bistitut^ of Law Enford^ementand CriminW Justice) which 
nave similar legislative mandates. . *^ - 

^ . . - , 

r . Xbe'l^'AC endorses the position thj^t a minimum level of IS-permanent 

stitif iti>d:!a^,^^^^ ' / 

• With'Speclnc objections to^ certain item^ on the prbposed allocation 
of funded the Subcommittee to Advise the National Institute endfx'ses the ' 
FY ld80 Workplan for the National Institute as submitted by the Birectof . 
and also endorses the 1? Y 1981 |>t$jecUons. the 3u(><!Om.ii()itie0 specifically ^ 
.requests that the Institute ^U/bcate a! greater l^ercentage of its ritspurces V , 
for pisiimihttiofi of informSStiPh (t^e Cle^ training: develownent 

.^find less for :r^Seiirch and evsiiiation, . v ' V 



16) Because of the urgency and great public interest generated in 
the TV film "Scared Straight/* and fuUy recognizing the merit and value of 
many time tested offender/ex-offenders preventioii and treatment programs 
for children a^nd youth, the^^ubcommittee for the Institute recommends that' 
the NAC forjnaUy adopt a^ public position opposing any immediate legislative 
or program matte replication of the highly publici«ed prognam dramatized 

on TV in the film "Scared Straight." V- .. ■ ^ - 

Preliminary research fundings questioning the validity mid the reputed 
success j>fAhi§_prQgriim . raise suff r . . 

a public position opposing the immediate development or replication of the 
specitk program depicted in "^ared Straight" pendlngTilrther Information 
and inquiry regarding .the vicaation pf juvenile rights, possible psychological 
abuse and due process vssues raised by this program. 

17) The Institute Subcommittee endorses the tentative workplan of 
the Institute to develop a National training Center. The subcommittee requests 
that the r^lts of the Assessment Center's analysis ^ training-needs be fully 
consideredin the final statement of worl<. Further, the subcommittee requests 
that the> final worlcplan avoid duplicatioi\of training already being conducted 
and be designed in such a manner as to not discourage current national and 
local training efforts and maximize a lonffterm training effort and strategy. 

Further, that this Training Workplan develop ti*aining on a regional ' 
and/or National J&asis, iand^ . \ 

i'urther that the trfiinmg program emphasis be on policy development 
and training of trainers. The Subcommittee recommends that the Director of 
the Institute insure tliat the training program worl<plan take into account 
political considerations and that the training strategy focus on areas of greatest 
concern as assessed in the field, i.e., the juvenile who has committed a Violence 
offense, the reduction of school crime, etc. ' » ' 

• ■ ' . ■■ ■ ^ ■ ' ' "■ 

All of these re^commendations were endorsed by the National Advisory 
Committee. 



VL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Numerous recommendations for future researcli, demonstration, trainings, 
and evaluation programs are contaimed in previous sections of this report. 
These are not reiterated l^ere because of the mechanisms that have been 
put in place for development of rtiore detailed recommendations. 

• During FY 1980 the results of NIJJDP-sponsored work wlll.be shared 
with outside organizations ana individuals for their consideration. Simultaneously, 
.QJJDIP staff wlU be cqnsidering the program development implications of 
the ,rd^t575f~NlJ JDP activities to date, in the course of developing OJJDP's 
tenative FY 1981 program plan. * - / 
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PROJECT TITLE^ND DESCRIPTION GRANT NUMBER 



1. . University of Michigan 75-N1^9-0010 

^ (NAljonaJ Assessment of n 
Jvvenile Corrections) 

2. \j- Institute 'for Juvenile Research/ 7 5-N 1-99-0013 

(t)elin<}uency in American Society) /' 

3. Bowling Green State University 75-NI-99-0031 

(Impact of the Legal Process and ''76-NI-99-0050 
Formal Legal Sanctions on Juvenile ; 
Delinquents) 

4. j^oston University 75-NI-99-0041 

(NEP-Assessment of Youth Services 
< Bureau - Phase I) 

5. National Council of Julenile Court 75-N1t-99-0072 

Judges (Juvenile Information Systems 
Requirements Analysis - Phase I) 

University of Mimiesota , 75-NI-99-Q081 
(Phase I Assessment:^ Topic Areas 
of Diversion and Altel\natives to 
Incarceration) ^ 7^ 

7. Ohio State University 75-N1-99-0089 

(Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency 
Phasel-NEP) ^ 

8. * University of Southern California 75-NI-99-0092 

(Development of an Evaluation Plan 
For the-Status Offender Project) 

9. Institute of Judicial Administration 75-NI-99-0101 

(Juvenile Ju^ice St^n<Jards) 

10. I Hudson Institute ^ 75-NI-99-0^7 
(Long^Ran^e Planning and Law 

EDforcen^eht Project) 

--.^ ■• • ■ ' ■ \ 

11. / University of Chicago ' 75-NI-99-bll2 
(NEP-Assessment of Detention of f 
Juveniles and of Alternatives to ' 

U Its U.se) . . . 



*. ... • * 

Nl - 76 

- PROJECg- OTLE-ANJP DJ^CftlPTJlQN GRANT NUMP&ll . AMOUNT AWARDED 

1. . Portlf^nd State University 76-NI-99-0020 $ 109,168 • 

(Development of an Evaluation . 
, Plan for Diversion) 

2. University of Chicago (Split Funding)* 76-^1-99-0048 51,617 

(Bvaluatipn of Ulinois Status 

Offender Program) ' ^ \ 

3. ' The University of Delaware ' 76-NI-99-0049 68,783 

(Splltjunding) ^ „ 

(Evalu^oh or the Delaware Status ^ ^ 

Offended Project) . 

,4. Bowling Green State University 76-N1-99-0050 84,825 
(Impact of the Legal Process and 
Formal Legal Sanctions on tlgyenile 
Delinquents) 

5. Council for Educat^ional Development and ' * 

Research, Inc. 7*-NI-99-0051 5,000 , 

^ (School Violence - Building an 
R<5cD Agenda - Conference) 

6. President <5& Fellows of Harvard College ^ 72,100 

(Youth Gang VlolenceX ' . 76-NI-99-0057 

7. Stanford Research IiiStitute 76-NI-99-0072 225,000 

(Evaluation of AlaTheda Q6unty 
Status Offender PVoject) 

8. Rober\ Rubel, Visiting Fellow 76-N1-99-0077 42,065 

(Historical Trends of Sch^>ol Crime 
and'Violence) ^ 

9. Council of State Governments 76-N1-99-0080 49.584 

(Development of Compliance Criteria 
for Juvenile Facilities) 

10. Oregon Research Institute 76-NI-99-0082 80,000 

(Juv^ile Statu* Off ender Proposal) 

11. :, University of Ariasona 76-NI-99-0086 265,000 

(Evaluation of Status Offender 

Project, Pima County, Arizona) - 



funding" means two Appropriation sources. Early in its history, NIJJDP 
was supported largely by funds from the Omnibus Crime Control Act (whitsh created 
LBA A) --- before appropriations were made und«r the JJDP Act. Then we spiaringly used 
Cri|pi« Control Act monies in projects where identifiable data were collected, because 
tWf kiffeliatipn provided Imlnunity^to researchers. Th^ JJDP Act wa$ amended in 
4jy7 to4hoorpor$te the sume provision* In the Interim NUJDP combined fund' 
$ouro«i for this reason, ^ 
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12,. II University of Pennsylvania 76-Nr^99-0089 V 78,875 

(Offender Careers and Restraint; \ 
Probabilities and Policy Implications) " , 

^ r 

13. National Council of Juvenile 76>-NI-99-0106 128»721 

Court Judges 

(Juvenile Information System # 
Requirements Analysis - Phase II) 

14. President and Fellows, Harvard 76-NI-99-0131 305,109 

College 
, (Cohort Analysis) 

15. Creightoh University 76-NI-99-0133 "298,110 

(Split funding) 

(The Link Between Learning 

Disabilitites arid Juvenile Delinquency: 

An Incidence Study and Evaluation of a 

Remediation Program) 

16. Rutgers University 76-NI-99-0134 193,753 

(The Limits of Heterogeneity) 

— 

17- University Pennsylvania 76-NI-99-0132 119 369 

(Split funding) 

(iEvaluation of Youth Services Center) 

18. ^.,ABT Associates, Inc. Contract No. " 23,163 

(Assessment Report and Evaluation J-LEAA-029-76 
Feasibility StOdy of Pennsylvania 
Reintegrating Offenders .Project for 
Youth) ' ^ 

19. University of Michigan 76-JN-99-0001 350,000 

(National Assessment of Juvenile 

Corrections Prpject) , , . 

•* - ■ . 

20. Research for Better Schools, Inc. 76-JN-99-0002 117,913 

(Planning Technical Assistance to 

Reduce School Violence) , , ^ * 

21. President and Fellows of Harvard 76-JN-99-0003 244,478 

College (Cohort Analysis) 

»2, Institute for Juvenile Research 76-JN-99'-0004 305,885 
(pelinqMency in American Society) ■' ^, 



r 



23. UnWersity of Penni>.ylvania 76-JN-99-0005 \. 135,570 

(Split funding) 

(Evaluation of Youth Services Center) ~" ' 



24, National Center for /Juvenile Justice 7§-JN-99-0006 256,481 
(Collection, Analysis and Dissemination 
of Information Relevant to Juvenile 
Justice) 



25. Rand Corporation y 76-JN-99-0007 
purvey of Intervention Te?5bniques 
Appropriate for the Dangerous 
Ju veni le Offender) 



112,063 



26. University of Iowa 76-JN-99-0008 154,360 

(Predicting Adult Cijireers from 76-JN-99-1005 
Juvenile Careers) 

. \. • . 

27. American Institutes for Research 76-JN-99-0009 89,700 ^ 



(A Survey of Current Theory <5c 
Practice: Learning Disabilities 



as Cause of Delinquent Behavior) • J 

28. Arkansas Rehabilitation Research 76-JN-99-0010, 169,221 

an<|^Tralf»ing Center 76-JN-99-1001 
(Evaluation of Arkansas Status 
Offender-Project) 

29. University of Chicago (Split funding) ^6-JN-99-0011 174,380 

(Evaluation of Illinois Status " 
offender Program) ^ 



30. The University of Delaware 76-JN-99-Q012 103 427 

(Split funding) ^ x 

(Eviiluation of Delaware Status ' 
Otfender Project) ' . 

31. Technology Institute, Inc. 76--JN-99-0013 224,970 

(Evaluation of South Carolina Status 

Offender Program) / 76-JN-99-1002 

32. University of Southern California 76'-JN-99-0Q14 445,285 

devaluation of National Status 76-JN-99-1004 
Offender Pr6gram) 

33. University of Connecticut 76-JN-99-0015 211,638 
(Evalliation of Connecticut 76-J"N-99-I003 



Status Offender Program) 



\ 



Ntttlcaial Council of Juvenile 7$-JN~99-0016 212,847 

Court Jucli^es 

(Juv4nile Court Judges Training 
Program) ^ ' 

American Correctlort Association 76-JN~99-0017 210,303 
(Project HEAD) 

Institute of Judicial AdmirSstration 76-JN-99-0018 92,964 

(Juvenile Justice Standards Project) 76-JN-99-0018(S-l) 82-,969 

Boy Scouts of America 76-JN-99-0019 31,000 

(Exploring Law Enforcement and / 
Allied Careers) 

Association for Children with 76-JN-99-0021 769;024 ^ 

Learning Disabilities 
(Research and Demonstration Progunn: 
Investigating the Link Between L^^qifning 

Disabilities and Juvenile DeUhquency) — 

Creighton University (Split funding) 76-JN-99-0022 510,000 
(The Link Between Learning 

Disabilities and Juvenile Delinquency: I 

An Incidence Study and Evaluation of , 

A Remediation Program) 

J>ennsylvania Goverii^Jr's Justice 76-JN-99-0023" ^51,148 ' ■ 
^ Commission * 
( y outh Services-Center) 

Hahnemann Medical College 76-JN-99-0024 204,117 

Hospital (High Risk Early Behavior 
for Delinquency) i 



> 



■ \ 



FY 77 

The Police Foundation 77-N1-99-0002 160,907 

(Assessing Police Juvenile Units) 

Institute of Policy Analysis 77-NI-99-0005 472,697 

(Juvenile Restitution Evaluation) 

University of Pennsylvania! i ^ 77-NI-99-0006 110,000 
(Split funding) jji 
(Delinquency in a Birtli Cohort -^II) 

Allen F. Breed, Visiting IFellow 77-NI^99-0007 67,851 

(Participant Ot>servo^/ior 
. Coordinating Coundil) 

National Council prt Crime and 77-NI-99-0008 2d«L000 

X Delinquency /Split funding) 1 

(National £v§}^ation of Delinqulpncy 

Prevention 'Prmeots) 

. ■ v-^ 

A/nerican Justice Institute ' 77-NI-99-0009 97,472 
(Split funding) \ 
(Cfenter for the A!ss^ssment of . 
Juvenile Justice System) 

> 

iBel^vioral R^eaearoh Institute * 77-^^NI-99-0oil 200,000 
^(SpiittMnding) , > i , 
KNauoftM/Evaluation of Diversion . 
Projects^y. ' 

Social Action Research Center 77-NI-99-0012 525,320 

(Umbrella Eval^ation for the Schools * 
Initiative) \ ^ 

Ruth Horowitz, Vi3\ting Fellow 77-NI-99-0066 7,251 

(Delinquency and t^ Gang) 

University of ChicagoV 77-JN-99-0002 331,085 

(O^n/t^i* for Assessment of 

Alt^rtiatlves to JuveilU^ Justice ' 
System Processing) 



Natioil^l Council on Crime,and 77^JN-99-0004 376»148 

Delinquency , 
(Ooora|nating Assessment C^ter) 
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12. 
13, 

14, 



15. 



16. 



17, 



18. 



InstrtutB fw^uv«ntle Research / 77-JN-99-t).005 
(Delin9^noy In Illinois Society) 



77-JN-99-0006 



77-JN-99-0007 



77-JN-99-0008 



University of Pennsylvania 
(Split fundfng) 
(Delinquency In a Birth Cohort - II) 

National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency (Split funding) 
(National Evaluation of Delinquency 
Prevention Project^) 

American Justice institute 
(Split funding) 

(Center for the Assessment of 
the Juvenile Justice System) 

Behavioral Research Institute 
(Split funding) 

(Natiooal Evajiiation o^\Pi version 
Projects) \ , 



National; C6unfeil of i^fuyenile Court 77*-JN-99-0010 

Judges ^ 

(Juvenile C6urt; Jiidj^e^ Training 
Program) 

American Correctional Association 77-JN-99-00U 

(Project READ U) i i i \ ' i i < ' 



77-JN-99f-0009 




208,629 
290,986 

493,777 



502,689 



274,327 



248,624 



218,632 



19. Institute of Policy Analysis 



77-JN-99-0013 



20. 



21. 



22. 



23. 



(Juvenile StatusDffender Evaluation) ' 

77-JN-99-0014 



Boston College Law School 
CChUdren's Hearings in Scotland) 

University of Southern California 
(Utilization of Historical Juvenile 
( Probation Kebl^rds) \ ; \ ^ 

^ ' ' ■ Vi . ^ V 

President and Fellow^ of Harvard 
College 

(Youth Gang Violence) 



77-JN-99-'0015 



.77-JN-99-'O016 



University of Washington 77-JN-99-0017 
(Center for Assessmeot of Delinquent 
Behavior and Its Prevention) 



60,636 
69,162 
29,910, 

33,697 

499,017 



■I 



6 



4 



> 



University of Southern Cftlifornte 77-JN»99VoOl8 460,000 
(National EvaluatLon of Deinstitu- 
tionalization of Status Offender 
Program) 



University of Iowa ' 77-JN-99-0019 128,442 

(Assessing the Relationship of 
A^ult Criminal Careers to Juvenile 
Qiireers) 

Council of State Covernnvents 77-JN-99-o02^^ 152,516 

(The Interstate Placement of 
Children) 

American Institutes for Research 77-JN-99-0022 85,979 
(Evaluation of the Arkansas 
Project for the Deinstitutionali- 
zation of Status Offenders) 





^ ■■ •■•'/. -J - • • 



FY - 78 



Stanford Research Institute 
(l^esi^n of a Study to Assess 
The Impact of Income Maintenance 
on Delinquency) 

Institute of Judicial Administration 
(Juvenile Justice Standards 
Project) 

Behavioral Research Institute 
(The Dynamics of l^linquency 
and Drug Use) ^ 

University of Chicago 
(Illinois Status Offender Services 
Evaluation: Alternatives to 
Detention Program) 

University of Chicago 
(nUnois Status Offender Services 
Evaluation: Alternatives to 
Detention Program) 

University of Pennyslvania 
(Evaluation of Youth Services 
Center) 

Project READ 
(Project READ 11 - Prevention) 

Am€lpican University 
(Study of Policy Ijmplementation 
Re: Deinstitutionalization of 
Services for Delinquent Youth) 

Trustees of Boston University 
(Policy-making Relating to 
Police Handling of Juveniles) 

The Pennsylvania CJ^ild Advocate, 
Inc. 

iSystemic and Personalized 
Accountobility to Indigent and 
Disenfranchised Children: A 
Pragmatic Litigation Vehicle for 
Legal Service Attorneys) 



78-JN-AX-OOOl 



155,985 



78-JN-AX-0002 



78-'JN-AX-0003 
f 



78-JN-AX-0004 



125,870 



425,204 



120,549 



78-JN-AX-0004(S-l) 68,845 



78-JN-AX-0005 

78-JN-AX-0006 
78-JN^AX-0007 



78-JN-AX-0008 



78-JN-AX-OOOS 



89,557 



467,760 
155,760 



* 

301,848 



16,437 



Associates for Youth Development 
(Training for Deliuquenoy Prevent 

University of Delaware 
(Evaluation of Delaware 
Status Offender Project) 

Center for Human Services 
(Manager-Oriented Evaluation 
Training) 

Social Action Research Center 
(Training for Youth Participation 
in Program Development) 

American Institutes for Research 
(A JUongitudinal Study: 
Deinstitutionalizing the Chronic 
Juvenile Offender) 

Constitutional Rights Foundation 
(National Juvenile Delinquency 
Prevention Training Project) 

Social Action Research Center 
(Umbrella Evaluation for School 
Crime Program: Phase 11) 

National Council of Juvenile 
& Family Court Judges 
(Juvenile Information System 
Requirements) 

Blackstone Institute 
V (Community Ageftcies Response 



Harvard University 
' (Problem of Secure Care in a . 
Community Based Correctional 



University df Arizona 
(Evaluation of Status Offender 
Project Pima County) 

Marquette University 
(Residential Alternatives to 
Detention of Juveniles) 



78~JN-AX-O0a 
78-JN-AX-0012 
78-JN-AX-0013 
78-JN-AX-0014 

78^Jh(-AX-0015 
78-JN-AX-0016 
78-JN-AX-0O17 

.78-JN-AX-0018 
78-JN-AX'-0019 

78-JN-AX-0020 
78-JN-AX-0021 





23. 



24, 



28. 



26. 



27. 



28. 



i9. 



30. 



31. 



32. 



Association for Children with 
Learning Disabilities^ 
(A Researoh A Demonstration 
ProJejBt to Invtsstigate the Llak 
Between Learning Disabilities & 
Juvenile Delinquency) 

Harvard University Center for 
Criminal Justice A— ^ 
(Training*Program: Implications 
of Delnstitutionalizlation) 

« 

National Council oly^Juvenile 
ac^amily Court ;iu<3ges 
(Juyenile Court Judges Training 
Program) , 



78-JN-AX-0022 



492,060 



78-JN-AX-0023 



78-JN-AX-0024 



Institute for Criminological Research 78-JN-AX-0025 
(Limits of Heterogeneity) 



78-JN-AX-0026 



National District Attorneys 
Association 

(Juvenile Justice Standards 
Symposium) 



National Center for Juvenile Justice 78-JN-AX;00«7 
(Nationed Unifprm Juvenile Justice 
Reporting System) 



National Center for State Courts 
(Link Between Learning - 
Disabilities A: Juvenile Delinquency: 
An Incidence Study (Sc Evaluation of 
a Remediation Program) 



78-JN-AX-0028 



\ 



Criminal Justice Research C^ter 
(The Use of Victimization SORrey 
Data to Assess the Nature, Extent 
and Correlates of Serious Delinquent 
Behavior) - 

0. Superior Court 
(J(|venile Justice Inforn\ation 
<Sc Management System) 

National Council on Crime 
<Sc Delinquency 

(National Evaluation of Delinquenqy 
Prevention Projects) ' 



78-JN-AX-0029 



78-JN-AX-0030 



78-JN-AX-0032 



361,452 



5,912 



399,7^9 
79,919 



443>3O0 



1,098,332 




279,013 



202,237 



99^,618 



«8 



♦ - * 

-yahnemwn Medical Colleg:e 78-JNrr.AX-^Q33 ' 247,143 

..(High Risk Behavior - 

J* lor Delinquency) <■ ^ - 

*' . • • " * 

University of Sdutfiern California ■ 78-JN-AX-0034 4$1. 739 
' (Implementation of New Juvenile * 
Justice" Legislation) ' ^ . . , " 

Uniy^ity ol Notre Dame 78-JN-AX-0035 295,d74 

(Yoyth Advocacy Developme^it ° 
Program) • 



- National "Genler- for State Courts 78-JN-AX-00-36 727,998 - 
(»tudy of Strwtural Characteris- * ♦ 

tics, PoliCjI^s <5c Operational { ' , 
Procedures in Metropolitan Juvenile . > . ' 

Coufts-Gault Revisited) . , ' . 

Behavioral Research Institute • 78-JN-A;i:-0037 r 561,336 ' 
(National Evaluation of , . . - ' • 

Diversion Projects)^ - . . ' ^ 

Academy for Contemporary Problems 78-Jt^-AX-0p38 ' 2,493,241!' 

(Major Issues in J.uvenilfetvJustice " * ' 

Information <!f Training Pr,pject) ' / " / 

The URSA Institute 78-MU-AX-0049 (JN) 897,461 

(Evaluation of LKAA Family ' 78-MU-AX-0Q49 (NI)" M!0,000 
Violence Prt)gram) , " ' ' " - 

Creighton University ' 76-JN-99-0022 (g-1) 1^8,605 

(Link Between Learning ' . 

Disabilities <!k Juvenile Delinquency) ' 

^ ■ . *~ 

'Univepsity of Chicago 77-Jl5[-99-0002 (S-1) 68,45fr 

(Center for the Assessment of - . • 

Alternatives to Juvenile Justice - - " - 

System Processing) • - . ^ 

National Qounoil on Crimt; A ; ^ 77-JN-99-0p04 (S-1) ai,"8l5^ 

Delinquency ' - * i " ^ , . ' 

v(The Coordinating Assessment Center) ' v • ., 

Aherican Justice Institute 77-JN-99-0008 (S-1) 150,238 

(Center for the Assessment of - " " 

the Juvenji^; JiiSticc System) " 



Jn>Utut,e of Policy Analysis ; 77-JN-99-0013 (S-1) 28,383 
(Evaluation of Washington' , ^ 

Deinstitutibnalization of Status ■ / , ' 

Offeji^eij^Jl^^Ojccts) ~ 



45, UniversltvJIf Southern 
--CaU(ornTfi 
. ^ (National Evaluation of DSO 
Program) 



TT-JN-'^O'OOIS (S-1) 100,304 



\ 
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APPENOrX ' B 



Grant Nunber: 79-JN-AX-OOOl - 
Award Amount: $667,724 

Project- Period: October 30, 1978 thru October 29,^1980 
^9rant Recipient: University of Pennsylvania * 

Center for Studies In Criminology 

and Criminal Law 
3451 Walnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 

Project Director: Marvin Wolfgang 

P^oJect Title: Delinquency In A Birth Cohort Phase Two " ^ 



^-^_^nt Number: 79-JN-AX-0002 

/•Award Amount: $140,224 , 
/Project Perlodv January 1 , 1979 thru December 31, 1980 
•Grant Recipient: The Villages Incorporated 

3802 South, Topeka Boulevard 
^ P.O. Box 1695 

T(f|3eka, Kansas 66601 

Project Director: Herbert G. Callison 
Project Title: The Villages, Incorporated 



- Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-00()3 ^ 
Award Amount: $83,027 * ^ 
Project. Period: November 2, 1978 t^jru November 1, 1979 
Grant Recipient: Boston College taw School 

885 Centre Street j 

Newton Centre, Massachussett s 02159 " 

Project Director: Sanford J, Fox • / 

Project Title: The ChJ>tiren's Hearings in Scotland ^ 

Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0004 / 
Award Amount: $603,412 ^ • . 

Project Period: November 16, 1978. thru November 15, 1980 
Grant Recipient: ' National Street Law Institute 

, 605 G Street, Nbrthwest 

/ Washington, D.C. 200Q1 



Project Director: Jason Newman" r 

Project Title: Delinquency Prevention and ^uth Advocacy Through Street Law 

-1- . 



Hrjint Number: 79-JN-AX-0005 ; ; 

Aweird Amount: $80,737 \ 
Project Mrlod: November 16, 1978 thru November Ib] 1980 
Grant Recipient Children's Legal Rights Information ,\^, 

Training Program 

200Q Hlllyer Place, Northwest 

Washington, D.C^ 20009 t 

Project Director: Roberia Gottesman , — ^ ~ /- 

Project Title: Chi 1 dren'\^ga lights Information and Training Prografn 

Grant Number: 79-0N-AX-OO06 
Award Amount: $742,385 

Project Perio8: November 16, 1978 through November 15,,, 19^ 
Grant Recipient: Ainerican Bar Association 

1155 East Sixtieth Street 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 

Project Director: Norman Gross 
Project Title: Education In Law and Juvenile Justice 



\ 



Gran;^ Nunber: 79-JN-AX-0007 , \ 
Award Amount: $567,202 

Project Period: November 17 , 1978 through November 16, 1980 
G^ant Recipient: .State Bar of California 
^ 606 Wilshire Boulevard " 

Santa Monic*, California 90401 

Project Director: Charles Quigley 
Project Title:, Law In A' Free Society 



Grant Number: 
/\ward Amount: 



79-JN-AX-0008 
$994,665 



Project Period: 
Grant Recipient: 



1980 



December 18, 1978 through June 17, 
University of Chicago ^ ^ 
School of Social Service" Adminisffati on 
5801 South El 11s Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60637- 



Project; Director: Donnel M. Pappenfort 
Project Title: Survey of Children's Residential I 



jrvey 
Programs 



Institutions and alternative 



Grant Number: 79-0N-Ax^OQ0y, \' " 
' Award Amount: ■ $70<!»647 V ' s 

Project Period: JanUat^y ^0, 19/9 though January 28, 1980 
Grant Recipient: Institute, of Policy Analysis j 

m High Stylet, Room 222 
Eugenes O'^i^QO.n 97401 

Project Director:; %ter R, Schneider 

Project Title: \ NatlQhdl Evaluation of Juvenile Restitution Projects 



Grant riUmber: 79-JN-AX-0010 • 
Award Amount: $78,483 « 
Project Period: Februai'y 1, 19/9 through Januar3r31, 1980 
Grant Recipient: University of Iowa 

Iowa Urbaji^ Coinn unity Research Center 

117 Mac Bride Hall 

Iowa City-, Iowa 52242 

.( 

Project Director: Lyle ft. Shannon ^ 

Project Title: Assess Relationship qrf Adult Criminal Career to Juvenile 

Career 

GHant Number: 79-JN-AX-QOl 1 ^ ' / 

Awar<^ Amount: $451 ,945., , " 

Project Period: February 26, 1979 through February 25, 1981 
Grant Rec1p1e>nt: Phi Alpha Delta ):!aw Fraternity International 

10722 W>irte Oak/Avenue 

Granada. Hills, /California 9134.n 



Project Director: Rpbert Redding, 

Project Title: National Program" t)\^ Improve Juvenile Justice" and Reduce 

Juvenlte Del1nqu^|ncy 



Grant Number; 79-JN-AX-0012 f X 
Award Amount: $214,288 

Project Peri 0^ March 9, 1979 through MarcK^8, 1980 
Grant Red pierrt^ National Council on Crime 
/ and Delinquency 




411 Ijackensack Avenue 
Hackensack , New Jersey' 07601 



Project Director: James Garofa\o - . , . ' 

Project Title: Th^Assessme.nt> Center for In|;egrated Data Analysis . , 
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Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0013 

Award Amount: $400,000 f 
Project Period: January 29, 1979 through January 28, 1980 
Grant Recipient: .American Justice Institute 
- 1007 Seventh Street , , 

Sacramento, California 95814 

j^yProject Director: Charles P. Smith * , 

X.'.jfrq.'ject Title: Center for the Assessment of the Juvenile' Justice System 

-Grant NumberT--^iai.aW*f\X-0014 - \ 

Award Amount: $325,000 

Pr^6ot Period: 'January 29, 1979 through January 28, 1980 
Grant Recipient: University of Washington J 

Center for Law and Justice 

Mail Stop JD-45 ) 
Seattle, Washington 98195 ^ 

Proiect Dtrector: Joseph G. Weiss " *^ . • 

Project Title: Center for Assejsmervt of Delinquency Behavior and Its 

Prevention 

Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0015 
Award Amount: $551,509 

Project Period: February 17, 1979 through October 16, 1980 
Grant Recipient: Constltiitlonal Rights Foundation 

6310 San Vicente Boulevard, Suite 402 

Los Anobles, California 90048 

Project Director: VI vial Monroe 
Project Title: National Juvenile Delinquency Preventiorf Training Project 



) 



Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0016 
Award Amount:- $221,113 

Project Period: April 1 , 1979 through March 31, 19.80 
Grant Recipient: National Council of Juvenile and ' I 

Family Cortirt Judges' K 

P.O. Bqx'%978 : ^ . 

Reno, Nevada 89507 

Project, Director: Louis W. McHardy 

Project Title: Juvehile Court Judges Training Project " ^ 
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Grant Nutnb^r: 79'JN-AX«001 7 
Award Amount: $31»167 

Project Period: April 9,, 1979 through December 8, 1979 
Grant Recipient: University of Delaware 

Sociology Department 

Newark, Delaware 19711 

Project Director: Susan K, Datesman 

Project Title: Evaluation of Delaware Status Offender Project 



Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0018- , 

Award Amount: $325,391 

Project Period: April 1, 1979 through December 31 , 1980 ' 
Grant Recipient: University of Chicago 

School of Social Service Administration 

5801 Sbuth Ellis Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 60637 

\ 

Project Director: Richard Reamer 

Project Title: Center for Assessment of Alternatives to Juvenile Justice System^ 

Processing ^ 

Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0019 ' \ 

Award Anwunt: $257,327 

Project Period: July 1 , 1979 through June 30, 1980 - i 

Grant Recipient: Department of Mental Health and Developmental 

Disabilities 
Institute for Juvenile Research 
1140 South Paulina Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60626 



Project Directors: Gary Schwatz h Anthony Meade 
, Project Title: Transition to Junior High and the Deviance Proce^ 



Grant/ Number: 79-JN-AX-0020 
Awam Amount: $25,434 

Proj/ct Period: July 1 , 1979 through December 31, 1979 
Grant Recipient: Americ?ift Institutes for Research 

1055 Thmnas Jefferson Street, Northwest 

Washingtbn, D.C. 20007 

Project Director: Charles A. Murray ' 

Pi^-oject Title: Continue Follow-Up Study to the UDIS Program Evaluation 
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Grant Number: 79- JM-AX-OOZl ~ 
Award Amount: $136,708 

Project Period; July 8, 1979 through August 7, 1980 
Grant Recipient: Blackstone Institute ^ 

3408 Wisconsin Avenue, Northwest 

Washington. D.C. 20016 

'Project Director: Richardson White, Junior 
Project Title; Community Agencies' ResDonses to Delinouent Youth 



Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0022 

Award Amount: $177,700 

Project Period: Se|3ten)ber 1 , 1979 through February 29, 1981 
Grant Recipient: University of Wisconsin at Milwaukee 

P.O. Box 413 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin 53201 

Project Director: Eleanor R. Hall 

Project Title:. Teenager's Attitudes Towards Rape ' 



prant Number: 79-v)tk^-0023 

Award Amoynt: $192,777 ^ (j f 

Project Period: August 1 , 1979 through July 31, 1980 
Grant Recipient: President and" Fellows of^Harvard College 

458 Holyoke Center ■ / * 

Cambridge, Massachussetts, 02138 

Project Director: Lloyd Ohlin 

Project Title: Secure Care In a Community fiased Correctional 

System 

Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0024 

Award Amount: $162,980 , ' . 

Project Period: September 1 , 1979 through August 31, 1980 

Grant Recipient: Aspira, Incorporated of Pennsylvania 

526 West Girard Avenue J. . - 

Philadelphia. Pennsylvania 19123 

Project Director: Israel Colon 

Project Titleif Choice of Non-Delinquent, DeJinquent .Careers Among Puerto 

Rican Youth* 



Grjmt Number: 79'JN-AX-0025 
Ai^ard Amount: $142',190 
/Project Period: April 1 , 1979 through March 31, 1980 
' Grant Recipient: Institute of Judicial Administration 

One Washington Square Village 
Suite 1-A 

New York, New York 10012 
Project Director: David Gilinah i 

Project Title: Ouvenile Justice Standards Project - Revisions 



^ Grant Number; 79'-JN-AX-0026 — 
' Award AiTiount: $28,208 
Project Period: September 1, 197^-through August 31, 1980 
Grant Recipient: University of Georgia 

Institute of Government 
V ' Athens, Georgia 30602 

Project Director: Dean 6. f^ojek 

Project Title: EvaluUion: Deinstitutionalization of Status Offenders 
■ ■ P1iT]a Countj' 

\ 

Grant Nuniber: 79-JN-AX-a027- - 
Award Amount: $58,075 

Project;. Period: September 1 , 1979 through AugUst 31, 1980 
Grant Percipient: National Center for Juvenile Justice 

P,0.'BoX 7348 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 15213 
Project ^Director: Hunter Hurst 

Project Title: Comparati-ve Analysis of Juvenile apd Family Codes 



Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-00^8 
Award Amount: ^299 .927' 

Project Period: September 4, 1979 through March 3, 1981 
^Grant Recipient: Institute of Pol icy -Analysis 

777 High Street, Suite 222 

Eugene, Oreg6|i' 97401 

Project Director: Anne L. Schri^jder ' • 

Project Title: , Assess Implementation and Imoact of State Juvenile J 

Legislation, Rel?ited Programs \ 



Grant Number r 79^JNW-'?0?9 • ' ' . . 
Award Arfc on tr $19M^5 '. ' ^ 

Project, P.^rl 0.(1: , Qctoberjl^- 19>9 through March 31, 
Grant Recipient: The URSlT Institute 

' Pier One and One-Half 

San Francisco, California ^4111 
Project Director:' Bruce Fisher 
Project Title: Juvenile Parole Research Project 



1981 



ferant AwapJ 

Award Anioulrt; $135,352 



79-JN-'AX-0030 



Project Period: Septeinber 24, 1 979'* through SeAtAnber 23, 1980 
Grant -Recipient*' Refents of the University o/wftchigan 



Project Director: 
Project Title: 



Center for Politica" 
Institj^ for Social 
P.O. Sox 1248 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
Rosemary C. Sarri 
Female Delinquency 

/ 




48109 




Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0031 
Award Amount; $299,945 

Project Pernod: $eptember 30, 1979 through September 29, 1980 
Grant Recipient: Pacific Institute for Research ^ Evaluation 

39 Quail Court, Suite 201 
/ Walnut Creek, California 94596 

Project/ Director: Dr. Barbara West 

Project Title: Evaluation of Denver Project New Pride Replicati 

Grant Number: 79>-JN-AX-0032 - . , 
Award Amount: $74,832 ' v 

Project Period: October 1 , 1979 through March 35>J-aaO 
Grant Recipient: University City Science Center 

3624 Science Center/ 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104 
Project Director: Farls Kirkland . A 
Project Title: Evaluation of Philadelphia Child Advoca/fy 



Grant Number: 
Award Amoun-t: 



79-JN-AX-0033 
$44,249 



Pro4*fct Period: November 2, 1975 through Apr1"|^30, 
Grant Recipient: Boston Col lege Law School * ' i 
^ / 885 Centre Stjpeet / 

Newton Center, MA 02159 / 
Project Director: Professor Sanford Fox r-^ / 
Project Title: The Children's Hearing In Scotl^and 

Grant Number: 79-JN-AX-0034 
Awa H Amount; $^98,947 \ 

Project Period: September 30, 1979 through September 29, 1981 
Grant Recipient: University of Denver 

Department of Sociology 
University Park 
Qenver, Colorado $0208 

Project D1Jector;/^nneL Rankin Mahoney 
Project Tttler ^ Stucty of 'Juveniles In a/Suburban Court 
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6r2(nt Number: 79-JN>AX-0035 
rd Amount: $367,178 
'Oject Period:' January 1, 1980 
^n^int. Recipient: 



through June 30, I98I 



Pi%ect 
Project 



Coalition of Indian 

Controlled School Boards / 
Special Projects - 
511 16th Street, Suite 500 
Denver, Colorado 80202 
Director: Charles Bleskan 

Titiec • Ameri^ Indian Juvenile Delinquency Research Project 

Grant ^u^nbeV: 79-JN-AX~0O36 
Award Amount: $386,395 

Project Period: October 1 , 1979 through September 30, 1980 
Grant Recipient: Social Science Foundation 

Consortium, Inc. 
855 Broatiway j 
Boulder, Colorado 80302 
"Project Director: M^ry Turner & Robert Hunter ^ ^ 

Project Title: ^Evaluation of Law-Related Educat" Programs 

Grant Number: 77-JN-99-ob02-S2 
Award Amount: $648,718 \ X 

Project Period: December 1, 1976 through March 3K 1979 
Grant Recipient: University af Chicago 

Schiool of Social Service Admlnlsiratlon 

5801 South E*llis. Avenue 

Ch-icago, Illinois 60637 - 
Project Director: Donnell Pappenfort 

Project Title: - Center for Assessment of Alternatives for Juvenile Justice System 

Processing 

Grant, Number: 77-JN-99-0004-S2 
AWaVd Amount: $565,988' 

Project^riod: October 1 , 1976 through April 30, 1978 
Grant Recipient: National Council on Crime and Delinquency 

41V Hackensack Avenue 

Hackensack, New Jersey 07601 
Project Director: Robert Emrich 
Project Title: The Coordinating Assessment Center 

Grant Number: 77-JN-99-0008-S2 / 
Award Amount: $938,591, 

Project Period: November 1.1 , 1976 through December 31, 1978 
Grant Recipient: American Justice Ihstitute 

1007 Seventh ^Street 

Sacramento; California, 95814 ^■ 
Project Director: Charles P- Smith. 

Project Title: tenter for t^e Assessment of the Juvenile Ju^ice System 
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